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== _ ~=s*F rom the day when the first sloop left colonial 
shores to engage in overseas trade, America’s 


destiny as a maritime nation was fixed. 


Early shipping wasa community venture. Ship- 
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builder, blacksmith, rigger and calker, as well 


as the merchant who supplied the stores, all 


AN 


took their pay in shares, and every voyage 
directly concerned a whole neighborhood. Mas- 
ter, mates and even the seamen were allowed 
space for commodities which they might buy 


and sell for their own advantage. 


Masters did not sail for wages, but instead 
received handsome commissions and _ privi- 
leges—5% of a cargo outward bound, 214% of 
the freight home, 5% of the profit on goods 
bought and sold between foreign ports, and 
5% of the cargo space for their own use. Thus 
the sea attracted the finest type of American 
manhood, and to be a shipmaster was to fol- 
low the profession of a gentleman. Youths of twenty-one were frequently found in 
command of vessels, sailing on long voyages with such instructions as left the manage- 


ment of the voyage very much to their own discretion. 


Throughout the 17th and 18th centuries this practice of common ownership continued, 


with virtually every American ship captain a master, a merchant and a shareowner. 
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In the performance of an efficient and 
dependable forwarding service there are 


three prime essentials: 
1. Financial responsibility. 


2. An experienced and well 
co-ordinated organization, 
backed by years of consistent 
operation. 


3. A sufficient volume of ton- 
nage to insure regular 
forwardings. 


The extensive growth of “Universal Serv- 
ice’ is conclusive proof that it meets 
every requirement. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 


Bee Bee Ger Geo Oe Ooo@> 








A TIP FOR AIR TRANSPORT 


T the dinner last week in connection with the annual 

meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
at Atlanta, Amelia Earhart, the distinguished aviatrix, 
was one of the speakers. In the course of her remarks 
she said some things that ought to furnish a “tip” to air 
transport companies in search of passenger business. 
Though Miss Earhart is assistant traffic manager of 
T. A. T. and her especial function, as we understand it, 
is to make women “air-minded,” the tip was apparently 
inadvertent. Speaking of the readiness of both men and 
women to fly and the extent to which air transport has 
been developed in this country, she said: “It might sur- 
prise you to know the extent to which air lines have been 
created. Generally speaking, wherever a person may 
happen to be or wherever he may care to go from that 
point, he could fly if he just knew how to go about it.” 
Exactly. Why not tell him how to go about it? And the 
way to tell him about it is by advertising. Without a 
well planned and executed program of advertising, people 
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cannot be expected even to think about flying when plan- 
ning a trip, or, if they do think about it, to know how 
or where to make the necessary arrangements. Air trans- 
port, to be successful, needs something besides the names 
of men and women famous for the “stunts” they have 
performed. It needs business men and business methods. 


IS IT THEIR OWN FAULT? 


O what extent the railroads are themselves respon- 

sible for inadequate earnings due to low rates made 
by their own traffic departments for competitive reasons 
is a subject that has received considerable discussion in 
our mail since the publication of two editorials, August 
23 and 30, on the “plight of the railroads,” due to 
inadequate revenue. 

In the editorial of August 30 we pointed out that 
while, in our opinion, the level of rates was kept too 
low to permit the railroads to earn the revenue to which 
they were entitled and which the necessities of good 
service demanded, nevertheless, the railroads were suf- 
fering, in some instances, from rates that were too high. 
“In other words,” we said, “the Commission sometimes 
reduces rates on which traffic is moving freely and, on 
the other hand, raises rates or refuses to permit reduc- 
tions in rates so that there is a resulting loss of business 
to the rail carriers. Transcontinental rates in compe- 
tition with the intercoastal steamships are an example 
of this. Railroad men should and do know better than 
anyone else how to adjust rates so that traffic will move 
freely and to attract it and hold it to their rails against 
competition, but their judgment is continually being over- 
thrown by Congress and the regulating authorities. We 
do not say their judgment should always prevail, for 
sometimes their motives are purely selfish and not in the 
public interest, but when it comes to a pure question of 
what will move the traffic and what will mean increased 
or reduced revenue for them, their opinion is better than 
any other.” 

From the commerce counsel of one of the large rail- 
roads came what was to us rather a surprising admission 
and we regret that, for obvious reasons, the author 
refuses to allow us to use what he said as coming from 
him. Said he: 

I find that I am not in accord with your editorial. Nothing 
that I am about to say about this matter should be understood 


as dealing with the Commission’s application of the fourth 
section of the act on transcontinental traffic, which is a com- 
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plete subject in itself. In so far as your editorial seems to 
create the impression that the Commission, because of meddle- 
some or bureaucratic tendencies in the administration of its 

wer to prevent reduction in rates, has, without warrant, set 
aside the wise, enlightened, and carefully considered proposals 
of experienced traffic men, I think your editorial is not upon 
sound ground and has the effect of criticizing the Commission 
without adequate justification. 

I have read all of the cases decided by the Commission 
since the transportation act dealing with carrier proposals for 
reduced rates, and I have participated in several of them. In- 
stead of going out of its way to prevent reduction in rates, as 
your editorial would seem to imply, it is my opinion—and 1! 
believe this opinion is shared by all other railroad lawyers 
actively handling cases before the Commission—that the Com- 
mission, through a desire not to interfere with free management 
of the carriers, has indicated a policy of not using its powers 
under the law in this regard to their fullest extent. In support 
of this statement, let me invite your attention to Sugar Cases 
of 1922, 81 I. C. C. 448, 472, where the Commission observes that 
the power to fix minimum rates should be “sparingly exercised,” 
and Ex Lake Iron Ore from Chicago Granite City, 123 I. C. C. 
503, 504, where the Commission says: We desire not to inter- 
fere with the initiative of railroad management in reduction of 
rates unless compelling reasons affecting the public interest so 
require. 

I believe that the Commission’s policy in respect of this 
matter extends as far as possible in the direction of permitting 
free control of rates to lie with railroad management, or rather, 
that it even goes further than it should under the law, since the 
Supreme Court has indicated no distinction between the Com- 
mission’s powers Over reduced rates and its other powers under 
the act. New England Divisions Case, 261 U. S. 184, 190. 
United States vs. Illinois Cent. R. R., 263 U. S. 515, 525. 

In my experience with reduced rate cases I have yet to find 
one where the order of the Commission requiring cancelation 
of the suspended schedules was unwarranted, and I know of 
some where the Commission permitted the reduced rates to 
become effective notwithstanding the fact that the record amply 
justified a contrary finding. . 

Your statement that railroad men should know better than 
anyone else how to adjust rates so that traffic will move freely, 
and to attract it and hold it to their rails against competition, 
is not entirely reflective of the true situation. It happens only 
too frequently that proposals are made based upon inadequate 
or incorrect investigation and information, and, further, that 
the results sought would be injurious to the railroad industry 
:. — and frequently to the individual carrier proposing 
reductions. 


He referred to several typical situations illustrative 
of this point and then continued: 


I know of certain cases where carriers have been persuaded 
to propose reduced rates in order to retain traffic already mov- 
ing, but after reduced rates were required to be canceled by 
the Commission it developed that the dire predictions about loss 
of traffic either were untrue or were greatly exaggerated and 
the action of the Commission preserved to the carrier or carriers 
interested a large amount of annual revenue which they other- 
wise would have sacrificed. 

I am sure that you will realize that this letter is not in the 
spirit of criticism of your editorial, but rather an attempt to 
call your attention to what seems to me to be an inadvertent 
but, nevertheless, unwarranted reflection on the Commission’s 
> a aaa of one of the most important powers it has under 

e act. 


In replying to this letter we said it so happened that 
the editorial referred to was written after receipt of a 
letter from one of the best known railroad traffic men 
in the country who, in commenting on our previous 
editorial of August 23, pointed out that the railroads 
suffered not only from rates that were too low but from 
rates that were too high, that what he said appealed to 
us, and that our editorial of August 30, in this connec- 
tion, was couched in almost his exact words. “All of 


which goes to show,” we said, “not necessarily that you 
are wrong and this traffic man right, but that one can’t 
please all the people all the time and that even experts 
on the same side of the fence disagree with each other 
at times. 


Of course, it would be foolish to insist that 
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the railroads are always sound in the positions they take 
before the Commission with respect to rate advances or 
reductions, but surely you would not say that, generally 
speaking, they do not know more about what is fair— 
or, at least, what is good for themselves—than the Com- 
mission knows? If that is the fact we are, indeed, in 
a sad predicament. Your position seems to mean that 
the railroads are not to be trusted when they ask per- 
mission to reduce rates and that the Commission’s 
judgment is to be preferred. It is too bad if that is the 
case. If it is, it is one more argument for those who 
always oppose railroad proposals and who favor un- 
limited regulation.” 


Then came a reply from this railroad commerce 
counsel in which he said: 


In reply to your letter of September 16, suggesting 
that my letter of the thirteenth seems to imply that the rail- 
roads are not to be trusted when they ask permission to reduce 
rates and that the Commission’s judgment is to be preferred, let 
me say that that is precisely my opinion under existing condi- 
tions of organization. I am firmly convinced, and I believe this 
opinion is shared by all railroad counsel actively handling 
matters before the Commission, that, under present conditions, 
when all the pertinent facts are properly developed, the Com- 
mission is more likely to reach a sound conclusion in respect 
of reduced rate proposals than are the traffic departments of 
the railroads. But even this view of the situation does not 
afford such a gloomy outlook as you seem to think, providing 
the railroads have the will and courage to correct what seems 
to be a serious defect of organization. The remedy, in my 
opinion, does not lie in according the Commission more com- 
plete power over railroad rates, but, rather, in closer control 
of the operations of the traffic departments, although, until 
this is accomplished, an even closer supervision of reduced 
rates on the part of the Commission is needed. In other words, 
the control of the traffic departments over rates must be lessened 
rather than increased, as apparently suggested by the railroad 
traffic officer who wrote you previous to your editorial. 


It occurs to me that a traffic department of a railroad, as 
ordinarily organized, occupies the function of the sales depart- 
ment of an industry headed by a sales manager, but, as pointed 
out to me the other day by a railroad operating man of tech- 
nical training and long experience, the ordinary railroad traffic 
department has an additional function, in that it is only: in 
railroad organization that the sales department has unlimited 
power to fix the price of the article sold. I think it is a fact 
that, in most railroad organizations, the traffic department can 
reduce rates without let or hindrance from anyone and, should 
the president or board of directors inquire why earnings are 
falling off, they can rely upon the old alibi that the Commission 
has been reducing rates. The reason why the Commission, 
under present conditions, can ordinarily reach a better deter- 
mination as to reduced rates than can a railroad traffic depart- 
ment is that the Commission is not influenced by the same 
considerations that usually motivate a traffic department in 
proposing a reduction in rates. The all too common motive 
behind a proposed rate reduction is the desire to wrest some 
traffic from a railroad competitor and, ordinarily, the ultimate 
result of such a rate proposal on the revenues of the carrier 
proposing the reduction and on the revenues of the railroads as 
a group is given inadequate consideration or none at all. 

To illustrate the situation just referred to, let me invite your 
attention to two situations created within the last few weeks. 
Certain traffic was about to move and the location of railroad A 
was such that the traffic ordinarily would use the facilities of 
that line. When railroad B heard about the prospective move- 
ment, in an attempt to get the traffic away from railroad A, it, 
with as much secrecy as possible, amended one of its tariff 
rules so as to effect what amounted to a rate reduction in the 
through movement of 22.5 cents 100 pounds. ‘When railroad A 
finally discovered what had been done it was too late to ask 
for a suspension of the tariff, and railroad A, consequently, in 
protection of its interest, made a similar amendment of its 
rules to be on a competitive basis, with the result that railroad 
B accomplished nothing, railroad A obtained the traffic, but at a 
reduction of 22.5 cents in the rate. 

Again, using the same designation for the same railroads, 
it developed that there had been a movement over railroad A 
which resulted in ultimate delivery on the rails of a street 
car line, which does not file tariffs with the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission. The charge, of course, was the charge of a rail- 
road plus whatever charge the electric line under its local 
tariffs could collect. Railroad B, in order to obtain this traffic, 
filed with the Commission a tariff absorbing the charge of the 
electric line, notwithstanding the fact that it had full knowledge 
that it was unlawful to absorb a rail charge not filed in a tariff 
with the Commission. Whereupon, railroad A asked the Com- 
mission to suspend the tariff. 

I fully believe that not much progress will be made towards 
adequacy and stability of railroad earnings until tendencies of 
the kind indicated are corrected. The solution that I advocate, 
however, is not closer regulation by the Commission, but rather, 
closer regulation of their affairs by the railroads themselves. 

In closing, let me say that there was a time when I was 
inclined to criticize the Commission for its disposition of cases, 
but while the Commission makes errors the same as most people 
do, as I go further in this work I am more inclined to defend 
the Commission than to criticize it. When we get what we call 
a bad decision, close analysis usually develops that the rail- 
roads or some railroad by ill advised voluntary act in the past 
has set the pace. I note that occasionally you have indicated 
a tendency to suggest that the railroads have not always stood 
up for the full measure of their rights in situations having 
political aspects. Railroads are no part of and have no direct 
accountability to the government, whereas the Commission is 
a part of the government and a political institution. It would 
seem, therefore, too much to expect the Commission to stand 
more firmly against governmental pressure than do the railroads 


themselves. 


RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 


October 10 was “Milwaukee day” at the hearing on reci- 
procity in buying, before Director Bartell and Examiner Rogers, 
in Chicago. On that day five officials of the C. M. St. P. & P. 
were quizzed by M. C. List, attorney for the Commission, in 
order to get into the record the results 6f purchasing details 
ferreted out of the files of the road by Commission investi- 
gators. 

D. C. Curtis, chief purchasing officer, told the attorney that 
the lowest original bidder did not always get the business from 
his department. He said that, in general, the original bids 
were used to get higher bidders to come down in their prices, 
such a privilege always being allowed at any time before the 
order was placed. He said higher bidders were frequently in- 
vited to revise their bids, but that they were not told, at that 
time, what the lowest bid was. After these negotiations were 
completed, he said, and he was satisfied that the “rock bottom” 
price had been arrived at, friends and patrons of the road were 
told what that price was and were given a share of the business 
if they agreed to meet it. The lowest bidder, however, was 
always given a share in the order, whether or not he was a 
friend of the road. 

There were other times, he said, when the lowest bid was 
not accepted because the department to whom the supplies 
were destined preferred a certain article at a price, perhaps, 
in excess of the lowest quoted. Cooperation with the traffic 
department was close and cordial, but premiums were never 
paid for supplies in order to obtain traffic, he said. For the 
most part, he added, he believed that the “man who says he 
is going to give you traffic upon those conditions never does. 
He’s not a good fellow to go by.” 

The Commission attorney seemed especially interested in 
coal purchases, and in the contract which resulted in the build- 
ing of an ice plant on the lines of the road at Savannah, IIl. 

As to the former, he interrogated J. T. Averitt, coal traffic 
manager, and A. E. Johnson, fuel agent. He introduced cor- 
respondence which he thought tended to show that the road had 
traded daily purchases of three cars of mine run coal from the 
Brinkley Coal Company’s I. & O. mine in return for the move- 
ment of the entire commercial tonnage of that mine, half of 
which had hitherto gone to the Monon. The witnesses explained 
that they already had contracts with the Brinkley company and 
that the transaction merely meant the changing of point of 
origin of the coal and changing from screenings to mine run. 
Mr. Averitt also said that his road was anxious to gef the addi- 
tional tonnage from the I. & O. mine because they had a 
potential consumer at Milwaukee who could use it. In the end, 
however, he said, the plan didn’t work out, because the mine 
went into receivership and was closed down. 

Mr. Johnson was asked as to prices paid for coal bought 
through agents from the Friar Tuck mine in 1929. They ranged 
from $2.10 to $2.20 a ton. The Commission attorney then asked 
him why his road paid that price, when previous evidence at 
the hearing showed that the Monon had purchased the same coal 
from the same mine in the same months for $1.75. The witness 
said he could offer no explanation. 

With reference to the ice plant, W. L. Ennis, manager of 
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refrigerator service, was asked why the contract for the ¢op. 
struction and operation of the Savannah plant was given to the 
Continental Ice Company without asking for competitive bids, 
He said that bids had been asked a year before construction was 
started to help arrive at a decision as to whether the roaj 
would build and operate its own plant, or arrange with an oy. 
side firm to build and operate a plant from which it could cop. 
tract its purchases. No further bids were asked, however, whey 
the latter course was determined upon. Mr. Ennis said whe 
the matter was put into his hands he was simply told to make 
arrangements with the Continental company. He said that he 
knew that R. O’Hara, traffic manager of Swift and Company haj 
some connection with the ice company, but he didn’t know what 
it was. 

H. E. Pierpont, vice-president in charge of traffic, said that 
he considered the payment of higher than fair prices for supplies 
in exchange for tonnage the same as “buying traffic.” 

“If we could buy business,” he added, “we could increase ou 
business. But I haven’t tried it for many years.” 

He admitted that the purchasing power of larger roads gave 
them an advantage in the obtaining of reciprocal competitive 
traffic, but said that things evened out because the smaller roads 
didn’t need so much traffic. 

So far as threats of boycotts were concerned, he said they 
came occasionally, but that he didn’t pay much attention to 
them. In the long run, he said, when a shipper got angry with 
his road and took all traffic from it, the feeling eventually wore 
off and relations resumed after a while. Sometimes, however, 
he said he got threats that he didn’t like to get, even if he didn’ 
take them very seriously. One of this kind was with reference 
to the Cardwell draft gear, contained in a letter entered in evi. 
dence. On the other hand, he did not agree with the Commission 
attorney that the practice had become more prevalent in recent 
years. “It’s merely human nature,” he remarked, “and human 
nature doesn’t change.” 

In bringing his testimony to a close, at the October 11 ses. 
sion of the hearings on reciprocal buying, in Chicago, W. 6. 
Bierd, receiver for the Chicago & Alton, gave it as his opinion 
that it was sometimes good policy to pay a higher price for 
supplies in exchange for possible future tonnage for his road. 
He said that that had been his policy over a long term of years 
and that he had found it profitable for the railroad for which 
he had worked. As specific example, he mentioned coal mines 
along the rails of the Alton. He said that he had, in 
the early days of their development, given orders to buy from 
them at prices sometimes eleven cents a ton in excess of the 
price of coal elsewhere. As a result, he added, these mines 
are now such firm friends of the Alton that he need never worry 
about them taking their traffic elsewhere. 


He gave it as his opinion that practically all buying, on 
railroads and elsewhere, was more or less reciprocal, “‘and prop- 
erly so.” It was evident from his testimony that he kept a 
close watch on the purchases made for his road, it being his 
custom, he said, to go over all the requisitions weekly, or more 
frequently, and canceling those for material he thought not 
needed, or that could be produced or manufactured by the road 
itself. Again, he said, this gave him an opportunity to see 
whether operating and shop executives were getting too er 
thusiastic about specified brands of material. When he sus- 
pected that, he said, he frequently of purpose ordered material 
other than that specified on the requisitions. 


Earlier in the day John Coenen, assistant to the superil- 
tendent of transportation, Chicago Great Western, appeared 
briefly to outline the contracts under which his road purchased 
its coal. He was followed by John F. Marshall, purchasing 
agent for the Alton, who repeated for the record much the same 
story with reference to purchasing practice as put in by similar 
witnesses for other roads. 

S. G. Lutz, chief traffic officer for the Alton, was examined 
as to his practice in cooperating with his purchasing depart- 
ment. He spoke of the suggestions he sometimes passed 01, 


‘in the shape of letters from shippers who had goods to sell, and 


verbal conversations along the same line. However, he added, 
he always took it for granted, even when no specific mention 
of the fact was made, that any consideration he asked for ship- 
pers of the purchasing department was in keeping with the 
“other-things-being-equal” principle. He said he remembered n0 
serious boycott that had taken place on his road due to refusal 
to purchase from disgruntled shippers. 

Mr. List questioned him with reference to correspondence 
in the record concerning purchases of draft gears. He said 
he had passed these suggestions on for what they were worth, 
but that an exchange of traffic for orders for draft gears had not 
been considered by him or his department. 

At the close of the session a recess was taken until October 
20, to enable Mr. List to prepare material on two or three 
other western roads, which he will put into the record whet 
the hearings are resumed at Chicago on that day. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Detroit, city of automobiles 
and super-highways for their use, 
is soon again to become the scene 
of the mole-like operations of 
United States army engineers. 
For more than fifty years they 
have been working on the problem of affording adequate chan- 
nels for the use of water-borne commerce where there is enough 
of it, as at Detroit, to leave no question as to the wisdom of 
the expenditure. Neglect of the Detroit River for any length 
of time would cause disaster. The steel districts would be de- 
prived of iron ore and the upper lake region and the northwest, 


Money for Water 
Commerce Convenience 
Where There Is Commerce 


| perhaps to a less disastrous extent, would be deprived of fuel. 


The thing to be done right away is the widening of Liv- 
ingstone channel, open to traffic eighteen years ago today. The 
channel is cut for a considerable distance, through limestone 
rock. It was cut so as to avoid the possibility of the Detroit 
channel being blocked by collision between ships. It is now 
used as the channel for vessels bound down the lakes. When 
the work soon to be undertaken is completed the channel will 
allow the passage of ships of 24 feet draft, which means the 
channel will be about 26 feet deep. In 1928 more than 100,000,- 
000 tons of freight passed through Detroit River. 

Steam vessels began going through that river 112 years ago, 
Walks-In-The-Water, built at Black Rock, N. Y., in 1818, having 
the honor of being the first. Her owners so well liked the name 
given a steamboat by the Indians that they gave her the appella- 
tion the early Americans thought fitted her. The natural chan- 
nel at that time was about 13 feet deep except when the depth 


' was lessened by storms, which have often blown so much of 


the water out of the Detroit River as to cause dangerous careen- 
ing of boats tied up at wharves. 





Among the now shown to be rash 
declarations made in support of the re- 
serve banking system, which came into 
full effect fifteen years ago, is that it 
would preserve us from panics. The man 
who first thought of the argument prob- 
ably said it would preserve us from bank panics. As a bar to 
bank panics the system has worked as advertised. But the 
crash a year ago showed that it was not a specific against panics 
growing out of suspicion that the prices of stocks were higher 
than their earning ability or that the prices of commodities 
were too high in relation to the supply of consumable articles 
and too high in relation to the ability of consumers to assimilate. 

The worst bank panic, followed by panic in everything else, 

came in the end of 1892. The bank panic made it impossible 
even for the rich to obtain cash on the best articles of property 
they had in their possession. The bankers were so frightened 
that they would not give a man who had the reputation of 
owning millions of dollars’ worth of property more than about $5 
at one time, even if his account showed a large balance. That 
produced the free coinage campaign of 1896. The banks then 
had no method of rendering their assets liquid. 
_. Now money is wandering around the streets hunting for 
jobs even as many men are seeking employment. Within the 
week the United States had to borrow something like $100,000,000 
or more to finance the next income tax payment. It is an ordi- 
hary operation. Just before the tax money is due, the govern- 
ment borrows cash from the banks. Then the banks get the 
Income tax payments and they begin paying interest to the 
sovernment. The operation is simple. First, the government 
pays interest to the banks and then the banks pay to the gov- 
ernment, so there is no congestion of money anywhere along 
the line. One operation cancels the other. That request for 
money for the use of the government, at less than three per 
cent interest, brought out subscriptions totaling three times the 
amount of money desired. 

Anyone desiring $100,000, or multiples thereof, by applying 
to the dealers in call money can get it for two per cent or less. 
That is money the banks have sent to the call money market 
because they could find nothing for it to do. Of course, any 
mene who wants to borrow money must be able to show the 
ender that he has property enough to warrant a belief that 
the lender can get his money back. One reason why so much 
> ape is out of work is the fear on the part of its owners that 

is stock, that bond, or such and such a commodity, is selling 


Reserve Banking 
Not a Specific 
Against Panics 
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for more than it will bring when the time comes for return of 


the money. In other words, money out of work is looking for 
a job that will pay wages when they are due, however small, 
and from which it can betake itself when something better 
offers, without loss of limb. 

At no time, in a period of panic or near-panic about security 
and commodity prices, is much, if any, attention paid to the 
cost of the commodity or the assets back of the security. The 
only question is as to the probability of the idle dollar being 
able to collect some wages and to get out of the job without 
diminution of stature or loss of life. 

Apropos of this, Representative Byrns, of South Carolina, 
and Secretary Mellon engaged in a funny little debate a few 
days ago. Byrns said the treasury statement for September 
looked like a political instead of a business document because 
there was an appearance of prosperity resulting frem the fact 
that the reduction of the national debt in the first quarter of 
this year was considerably less than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1929. Mellon observed that, in the first quarter of 
1929, government securities, because of the brisk market in 
Wall Street, were selling for less than par. Therefore, having 
some idle money, he bought in the securities and retired them 
at a saving of $4,000,000. This year, he said, government securi- 
ties were selling at a premium. Therefore, he did not buy any 
of them. He did not say, but he might have suggested that 
government securities were above par because people were 
afraid of other sorts—a part of the panicky feeling effect. 
Naturally, he was not willing to reduce the public debt by 
paying a premium on bonds so as to retire them before their 
due date. 

Mention of the new work that 
is to be done on the Detroit River 
channel suggests an explanation as 
to why the late Theodore E. Burton, 
twice senator from Ohio and chair- 
man of the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives for several terms, late in 
life turned from being an ardent advocate of river and harbor 
projects into a severe critic thereof. Burton all his life lived 
along Lake Erie, first in Ashtabula county, Ohio, and later at 
Cleveland. . 

On the Great Lakes, improvement of a river or a harbor, in 
his younger life, was always followed by increased traffic. 
Therefore, any man from the lakes region was disposed to turn 
a favoring eye on any waterway improvement project. Improve- 
ment, to him, meant that and nothing else. In the course of 
his chairmanship, Burton came into contact with about as many 
worthless projects—some of them, perhaps, criminally worth- 
less—as any other man. Memory says he was the first man 
seriously to suggest that communities seeking money for river 
and harbor work show their faith in their prophecies of in- 
creased traffic by persuading their communities to bear a part 
of the expense and not expect the federal treasury to carry the 
whole burden. Conditional appropriations of that sort were not 
desired, as a rule. 

Burton and every other man who has tried to keep sanity 
in river and harbor proposals have had to fight log-rolling of 
the worst sort—that based on a desire to get something for a 
congressman’s district. But, according to popular belief on 
the subject, members advocating admittedly worthy projects, in 
more than one instance, have had to consent to the inclusion 
in the bill of projects of doubtful worth as the price they had 
to pay to allow the country to have what its business required. 
When Burton got into the Senate he was able to and did devote 
himself to critical examination of many projects, thereby earn- 
ing for himself a reputation as an opponent of river and harbor 
work and one who might, perhaps, be suspected of serving rail- 
road interests, railroads always being regarded by water traffic 
fanatics as being opposed to river and harbor work regardless 
of the merits of the propositions involved, notwithstanding the 
fact that they had hundreds of millions invested in facilities 
dependent for profitable use on the operation of water lines. 


Why Theodore Burton 
Probably Soured on 
River and Harbor Bills 





There is eminent authority for the 
declaration that the poor are always with 
us. Soon, unless the matter is disposed of 
so there will be no undue prejudice, the 
courts will be able to say the four big 
meat packers are also always with them. 
They are forbidden by a decree of the federal court, to engage 
in the packing of anything other than meat and closely related 
products. Why the big packers, supposed to be among the keen- 
est of business men, ever consented to the entry of such a 
decree against them (it was in the period when the Federal 
Trade Commission was running wild) nobody seems to under- 
stand. They seemed to be afraid of the steam cars and con- 
sented to such a hobbling of their activities so as to get, as they 
thought, relief from an almost intolerable situation. 


The Poor and the 
Big Meat Packers 
Always With Us 
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After a few years, they realized the seriousness of the handi- 
cap they had placed on themselves. Every other packer (and 
there are many of them large enough to warrant their owner- 
ship of from 200 to 1,200 refrigerator cars—perhaps more) is 
free to pack and distribute in those cars, anything that can be 
put into a tin can—peaches, berries, vegetables and eveh nuts. 
The smaller packers can outfit retail grocery stores, but the 
big packers may not do that. The big four are now before 
the courts asking for a modification of the decree so they may 
do what their smaller packer competitors are doing. But the 
Department of Justice, moss-backed, many believe, in its devo- 
tion to the anti-trust laws, is opposing the move. Many whole- 
sale grocers oppose modification, though other meat packers are 
free to compete with them in the outfitting of retail grocery 
shops. 

In comment on suggestions for repeal 
of the law pertaining to the exportation 
of helium, caused by the disaster to the 
British dirigible (see Traffic World, Octo- 
ber 11, p. 870), President Hoover has ob- 
served that the law permitted the exporta- 
tion of the gas under licenses issued by the government. 
Therefore, he made the point that it was not necessary to repeal 
the law. His thought, in making the comment, was to dispel 
the notion that the government of the United States was pre- 
venting the advance of aviation through the monopolization of 
helium by preventing its exportation. For two years, the 
President said, private companies had been producing helium 
and had been given licenses to export it as well as being advised 
to develop foreign markets. ‘ 

W. B. Mayo, chief engineer of the Ford Motor Company 
and chairman of the technical committee of the Aircraft De- 
velopment Corporation, in a letter to the President, urged the 
licensing of exports, as, among other things, a method of pre- 
venting waste of natural gas from which helium is obtained. 
Mr. Mayo said it was estimated that 100,000,000 cubic feet of 
helium were disappearing each year into the atmosphere in 
natural gas flowing from uncapped wells. The law, as Mr. 
Mayo understands it, is that helium may be exported on license 
from the President upon the advice of the heads of the Depart- 
ments of War, Navy and Commerce, when for peace purposes. 

The overwhelming bulk of helium in the United States is 
produced in government plants, not as a commercial proposition, 
but as a material for use in military and navy dirigibles. Rela- 
tively, the production in private plants is understood to be 
small and therefore of high cost. Mr. Mayo’s understanding 
about the abundance of helium in natural gas that is being 
wasted does not check with the general idea that helium in 
quantities that can be handled, is rare. 

On the first day of this month, 
according to the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics, Department of 
Agriculture, where 100 farm laborers 
were needed 140 of them were ask- 
ing for the jobs, though the wages 
that were being paid were the lowest since January, 1923. 

The bureau says the excessive supply of farm hands “is 
a reflection of the continuance of the present extensive business 
depression which has scattered unemployed industrial workers 
throughout agricultural sections in search of a livelihood. The 
supply is in excess of the demand in all geographical sections, 
ranging from an excess of 24 per cent in the north Atlantic 
States to 49 per cent in the South Central States.” 

The combined index of farm wages on October 1 is placed 
at 150 per cent of the 1910-14 pre-war level. This is a drop of 
10 points since July 1 this year, and a drop of 24 points since 
October 1 a year ago. Wages declined from July 1 to October 
1 this year, whereas in the past five years there has been an 
average seasonal advance of 2.6 points during this period. 

Day wages of farm workers not provided with board now 
range from about $3.50 in the northeastern industrial states, and 
$3.40 on the Pacific coast, down to $1.05 to $1.15 from South 
Carolina to Mississippi. The north central states show an 
average of $2.60 per day, and the average for the country is 
$2.12. Farm workers provided with board are receiving an 
average of $1.61 per day, and $31.31 when hired by the month.— 
A. E. H. 


Helium Exports 
Possible Without 
Change of Law 


Farm Wages Take Nose 
Dive as Laborers 
Increase in Number 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


From the point of view of the state of Pennsylvania there 
is not a “clear and strong showing of public gain” in the pro- 
posal for consolidation of the Reading and the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroads, and such consolidation therefore should be 
opposed, according to a report submitted by Dr. Howard C. 
Kidd, professor of commerce and transportation, University of 
Pittsburgh, to the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. Kidd made a study of the probable effects of grouping 9 
railroads proposed by the federal Commission upon the varie 
interests of the state of Pennsylvania at the request of the 
Pennsylvania commission. 

Dr. Kidd divided his study into three parts, part 1 being 
a discussion of the complete plan of railroad consolidation of 
the federal Commission, part 2 being an analysis of the pro. 
posed Reading-Baltimore & Ohio consolidation, and part 3 being 
a discussion of other railroads in the state involved in the 
grouping program. 

“At the beginning of this case study of consolidation fow 
questions were raised which serve as tests of public interest ip 
the proposed merger of the Reading in the Baltimore & Ohio," 
says Dr. Kidd in the conclusions of that part of the report dea}- 
ing with the Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio. ‘These ques. 
tions were: 


1. Will service to the shippers and to the public be improved? 

2. Will the financial position of the railroads be strengthened? 

3. Will the future economic development of the state be pr.- 
moted? 

4. Will costs of transportation be lowered? 


“Using the language of the Commission, endorsement of 
the proposed merger must be supported ‘by a clear and strong 
showing of public gain . . . and if serious doubts exist regard. 
ing the wisdom of what is proposed’ our verdict from a public 
standpoint must be against the proposal. 

“The Reading, as we see it, possesses the following general 
characteristics: 

1. It offers its shippers the advantages of competitive routing; 

2. Its size is conducive to the personal contacts that tend to pro- 
mote good service; 

3. Its labor is favorable to the present management; 

4. Its property and equipment give it high rating from a physical 
standpoint among the railroads of this country; 

5. Its financial position is sound; 

6. Its rate policies and interchange facilities provide ample means 
for routing freight to and from all parts of the country; 

. It has a traditional and practical interest in the promotion of 
anthracite and the port of Philadelphia. 


“If the consolidation were effected we feel that some of 
these attributes of the Reading would be retained, but that some 
would be lost. We cannot see in this proposal a ‘clear and strong 
showing of public gain’ from the standpoint of the state of 
Pennsylvania, and therefore oppose the consolidation of the 
Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio.” 

Professor Kidd in his discussion of the federal Commission's 
plan suggests that if any legal right is involved as a result of 
the making of the complete plan, it is natural to assume that 
the legality of the grouping proposed by the Commission Will 
be tested. He says no documents have been published to show 
how the Commission reached its conclusions. He asked what 
were the facts and what was the line of reasoning on which the 
twenty-one systems were formed? Only when these questions 
are answered, says he, will it be possible to judge whether the 
Commission observed the conditions set up by Congress as the 
basis for drafting the complete plan. 

The complete plan, assuming its legality, continues Dr. 
Kidd, cannot long be expected to retain its present form. He 
points out that Congress provided that the Commission may 
change the plan and that already the Commission has indicated 
a willingness to modify the plan and has done so in assigning 
the Gulf, Texas & Western to the Rock Island-Frisco system, 
instead of to the Santa Fe system. 

“With the element of flexibility inherent in the nature of 
the complete plan, it may well be regarded as a plan in process,” 
says he. 





GEORGIA LINE ABANDONMENT 


Receivers of the Georgia & Florida Railroad have been 
authorized by the Commission, division 4, to abandon the parts 
of that carrier’s Millen branch from Millen to Garfield, 14 miles, 
and from Graymont to Pendleton, 22 miles, in Jenkins, Emanuel 
and Toombs counties, Ga. 

The main line of the Georgia & Florida extends from Greel- 
wood, S. C., to Madison, Fla. There are various branches. The 
report said the applicants believed that the only hope of pre 
serving the major portion of the system was through abandot 
ment of unproductive branches and that the Millen branch was 
found to be the source of substantial losses and that the appl 
cants saw no prospect of that part of the railroad ever payins 
its way. 

Abandonment was opposed by representatives of Millen, Ga. 
and of Jenkins county, Ga. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any departmet! 


of the government there, if you are a subscriber 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





COAL ROUTES TOO LONG 


The Commission, by division 2, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Lee, in No. 22058, Corning Glass Works vs. B. & O. 
et al., has found unreasonably long the present interstate routes 
on bituminous coal from mines in the Westmoreland district 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to Wellsboro, Pa. It did 
not follow the finding with an order directing the establishment 
of specific routes. At the request of the New York Central, the 
carrier most intimately concerned, the Commission said it would 
not enter an order, thereby leaving the New York Central free 
to establish shorter routes over its own rails instead of routes 
in connection with the Pennsylvania through Tyrone, Pa. 

In its finding the Commission said that the rates over the 
routes now established were not unreasonable. But it found 
that a reasonable maximum rate from Cliftonville and Purs- 
glove and other points in West Virginia in the Westmoreland 
district to Wellsboro would be $2.71 a long ton, based on short 
routes in connection with the Pennsylvania through Tyrone and 
reasonable interchange points with the New York Central. 

The report says that if the New York Central does not es- 
tablish the $2.71 rate, over a route suggested by it, within 90 
days from the service of the report, the matter may again be 
brought to the attention of the Commission, when it would 
consider the entry of an appropriate order. 

The Commission’s report says that routes via Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., now maintained by the carriers are 100 
per cent circuitous. There are two groups in the Westmoreland 
district, one taking a rate of $3.31 and the other $3.46. The 
complainant asked that the initial lines be required to deliver 
the coal to the Pennsylvania in the Pittsburgh district. The 
Commission, however, said that such a route from the Pennsyl- 
vania part of the district would be intrastate and beyond its 
power to require. 

Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, expressed the opinion 
that a rate of $2.84 would be a maximum reasonable rate for 
the future for the average distance stated by him to be about 
335 miles. He said that that would compare favorably with a 
rate of $2.59 for an average distance of about 225 miles from 
the Clearfield, Pa., district on the Pennsylvania to Corning, 
N. Y., prescribed in International Paper Co. vs. B. R. & P., 146 
IC. C. 59. 


OIL RELATIONSHIPS ORDERED 


The Commission, by a supplemental order in No. 15584, 
Sinclair Refining Co. et al. vs. A. & W. et al., and the cases 
joined therewith, has modified its order of January 14, 1927, 
as modified, so as to order the carriers to establish and maintain 
the relationships of rates on gasoline and other refined pe- 
troleum products, prescribed in the order as first put out, as 
between groups 2 and 3 of the midcontinent oil field The object 
of the order is to require the carriers to keep their rates from 
the three groups in the midcontinent on the relationship pre- 
scribed in the adjustment of midcontinent oil rates in 1926, 
Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, 112 I. C. C. 421, and 139 I. C. C. 605. 

According to allegations of the Shell Petroleum Corporation 
and the Kansas Oil Traffic Committee, the carriers, in the mak- 
ing of their rates, have not observed the relationships pre- 
scribed. The rates therein prescribed were maxima and the 
thought at the time of their prescription was that the carriers 
would make the adjustment in accordance with the relationships 
prescribed. The Kansans alleged that failure to observe the 
relationships resulted in depriving the refiners in group 1, the 
northernmost of the groups, of the advantage the Commission 
intended them to have. 


LIQUID ASPHALT AND ROAD OIL 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 22574, 
Clackamas County, State of Oregon, vs. Southern Pacific et al., 
on a finding that the charges collected on petroleum liquid 
asphalt, in tank cars, from Richmond and Oleum, Calif., to 
Bell Station, Ore., between May 20, 1925, and July 16, 1927, were 
applicable. Informal proceedings prior to the filing of the 
— complaint stayed the running of the statute of limita- 

ns. 


Contending that petroleum liquid asphalt and petroleum road 
oil were identical the complaining county asked for reparation 
to the basis of rates it said were applicable on the road oil. 
It contended that a rate of 33 cents was applicable on road oil. 
The carriers collected 33.5 cents on the commodity transported, 
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composed of 28.5 cents for the line haul and 5 cents for switch- 
ing. The Commission said that the factor on road oil to East 
Portland, Ore., was 37.5 cents, or considerably higher than the 
whole combination assessed on the shipments in question. 

The complainant, the Commission said, relied on certain 
cases, notably Central Commercial Club vs. Santa Fe, 26 I. C. C. 
373; Rates on Asphalt and Asphaltum, 26 I. C. C. 614, and Asphalt 
and Petroleum Road Oil, 136 I. C. C. 465, in support of its 
contention that the two things were identical. 

While the evidence in those cases indicated that petroleum 
liquid asphalt and petroleum road oil were similar, the Com- 
mission said that in none of those cases did it specifically find 
that there was no diffeernce between them. The Commission 
said the defendants, in this case, pointed out that road oil con- 
tained from 60 to 90 per cent of asphalt. The asphaltic content 
of the shipments in question was considerably greater. It said 
that the evidence in this case was not sufficient to establish 
that ———— liquid asphalt and petroleum road oil were 
identical. 


COAL AND BOX BOARD 


In a report written by Commissioner Lee, the Commission, by 
division 2, in No. 21195, Lowe Paper Co. et al. vs. Kaydeross 
Railroad Corporation et al., opinion No. 16003, 167 I. C. C. 700-5, 
deals with combinations of rates on bituminous coal and on box 
board, factors in which applicable over the Kaydeross railroad 
were not on file with the Commission. The Commission said 
that although the failure of the Kaydeross to file and publish 
its factors of the rates charged constituted a violation of the 
act, complainants have not been shown to have been damaged 
thereby because the charges collected would not have been 
changed by such publication and filing. To illustrate that hold- 
ing the report cited Southern Transportation Co. vs. W. Ry. Co., 
147 1. C. C. 29. 

With respect to the combinations on bituminous coal from 
origin points in the Clearfield district of Pennsylvania to West 
Milton and Rock City Falls, N. Y., the Commission found them 
inapplicable because the Kaydeross factors had not been filed 
with it. The report said that the factors were not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful in the past and denied the reparation for 
which the complainant prayed. Commissioner Lee said that 
while the factors of $1.16 and $1.32 for hauls of 5 and 7 miles 
by the Kaydeross seemed excessive at first glance the abnormal 
cirsumstances under which transportation was afforded by that 
carrier showed that they were not unreasonable. 

By like reasoning the Commission reached a similar con- 
clusion as to the factors pertaining to the transportation afforded 
by the Kaydeross railroad, a short line, which the Commission 
said was subject to its jurisdiction although jurisdiction was 
denied. 

This report also embraces No. 21225, Kaydeross Paper Co. 
et al. vs. Kaydeross Railroad Corporation et al. The Com- 
mission, in a foot note, to its report said that there was no 
corporate relationship between Kaydeross Paper Co. and the 
Kaydeross Railroad Corporation. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Paper Drinking Cups 


No. 22165, National Consumers Paper Corporation vs. B. & 
M. et al. By division 3. Rate, paper drinking cups, carloads, 
Worcester, Mass., to New York, N. Y., unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeded 40.5 cents, minimum 24,000 pounds, subject to 
Rule 34. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Aitchison noted 
a dissent. 


Iron or Steel Pipe 


No. 20721, South Chester Tube Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 4. Rail-water-and-rail rates applicable on wrought iron 
or steel pipe, Chester, Pa., to points in New Mexico, not un- 
reasonable except to Artesia on February 22, 1926. Rate to 
Artesia found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.08. . 
Carriers authorized to waive collection of undercharges result- 
ing from failure to collect more than the rate found reasonable. 


Cull Navy Beans 
No. 21877, Sheffield Elevator Co. vs. Pere Marquette et al. 
By division 4. Rates, cull navy beans, carloads, points in Michi- 
gan to Baltimore, Md., and New York, N. Y., unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded the rates established March 5, 1927, 
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minimum 60,000 pounds. Reparation awarded. This report 
embraces seven sub-numbers by the same complainant against 
various combinations of railroads. 


Cotton Piece Goods Route 


No. 22014, Ei Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. Atlanta & West 
Point et al. By division 4. On reconsideration, original report, 
161 I. C. C. 738, amended to show correctly the route over which 
the less-than-carload shipment of cotton piece goods moved from 
El Paso, Tex., to Lanett, Ala. Order changed and reparation 
awarded. 

Rough Marble Slabs 

No. 22337, Charles E. Clifford Co., Inc., vs. Long Island et al. 
By division 4. Carload rate charged rough marble slabs, Long 
Island City, N. Y., to Clifford Spur (Los Angeles), Calif., inap- 
plicable. Applicable rate $1.005. Reparation awarded. 


Paper Cups 


No. 22933, United States Envelope Co. vs. B. & M. et al. 
By division 4. Ratings and rates on paper cups, folded flat, in 
less than carloads, Worcester, Mass., to various destinations in 
official classification territory unreasonable to the extent the 
first class exceeded second class rating and rates. Reparation 
awarded. Ratings on the same commodity, in less than car- 
loads, in southern and western classifications not unreasonable. 


Woolen Blankets 


I. and S. No. 3454, woolen blankets from Leaksville and 
Spray, N. C., to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn., and 
groups. By division 3. Proposed cancellation of a joint com- 
modity rate of $2.10 on woolen blankets, any quantity, from 
and to the points indicated, leaving a combination of $2.34 to 
apply, found justified. Suspension order vacated and proceed- 
ing discontinued. Chairman McManamy, concurring in part, 
said that inasmuch as the combination of the decision in West- 
ern Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, would soon become 
$2.59 to Minneapolis and $2.64 to Duluth, approval should have 
been made so as to require the publication of the present com- 
bination as a joint rate. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3520, the Commission has suspended from 
October 15 until May 15 schedules in supplement No. 6 to Con- 
solidated Freight Classification, D. T. Lawrence’s I. C. C. No. 
O. C. 50, E. H. Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 34, and R. C. Fyfe’s I. C. C. 
No. 19. The suspended schedules propose changes in the de- 
scription and classification ratings applicable on animal or 
poultry feed containing meat, cooked, cured or preserved, with 
or without vegetable ingredients, between points in the Official, 
Southern and Western Classification territories, which would 
result generally in increases. 

In I. and S. No. 3522, the Commission has suspended from 
October 15 until May 15 schedules in supplement No. 15 to 
Baltimore & Ohio I. C. C. No. 20624, and Chesapeake & Ohio 
I. C. C. No. 11050. The suspended schedules propose a revision 
of rates on live stock from points in West Virginia, Virginia, 
District of Columbia, Maryland and Pennsylvania to Washington, 
D. C., Baltimore, Md., New York, N. Y., and other eastern des- 
tinations, with resultant increases. The following is illustrative, 
cattle, in carloads, rates in cents per 100 pounds, to Baltimore, 
Md.: 


From Ft. Springs, W. Va., present 38.5, proposed 40.5; Clifton 
Forge, Va., present 38.5, proposed 40.5. 

In I. and S. No. 3521, the Commission has suspended from 
October 15 until May 15 schedules in the following tariffs: 
J. J. Cottrell, agent: Supplements Nos. 114 and 115 to I. C. C. 
No. 611; supplements Nos. 123 and 125 to I. C. C. No. 628. 

W. S. Curlett, agent: Supplement No. 27 to I. C. C. No. 
A-274; supplement No. 11 to I. C. C. No. A-276. 

C. W. Galligan, agent: Supplement No. 81 to I. C. C. No. 
110; and many other tariffs published by the same and other 
agents. The.suspended schedules propose to establish ninth 
class rates on sewer pipe and various other clay, concrete and 
shale products between points in official and points in southern 
classification territories, canceling present commodity rates, 
which would result in increases. The following is illustrative, 
rates in cents per 100 pounds: 


Black Fork, O. Mecca, Ind. 
To Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 
Me eee eee 27 41 24.5 38.5 
Nb 0acb-s:hee 60 00.0:60.00aboeae 30 45 26 42 
Greenville, DEE inane deine kia ne ae eae 30 49 28 45.5 
co eee 32.5 57 32.5 52.5 


In I. and S. No. 3523, the Commission has suspended from 
October 15 until November 14 schedules in supplement No. 19 
to Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 235. The suspended schedules propose 
to revise the rates on commercial fertilizer and acid phosphate, 


carloads, between points in Louisiana in purported compliance 
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with the Commission’s order in Docket No. 18066, which regu}; 
in both increases and reductions. 

In I. and S. No. 3518, the Commission suspended from Octo. 
ber 12 until May 12, schedules in supplements Nos. 32, 34, % 
and 39 to Emerson’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 157. The suspendej 
schedules propose to establish rates on phosphate rock, and re. 
lated commodities, carloads, from the ports of New Orleans ani 
Port Chalmette, La., Gulfport, Miss., Mobile, Ala., and Pensa. 
cola, Fla., destined to Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., and Kast 
St. Louis, Ill., on coastwise traffic originating in Florida, which 
would result in reductions. 

In I. and S. No. 3519, the Commission suspended from Octo. 
ber 13 until May 13, schedules in supplements Nos. 13 and 14 to 
Piedmont and Northern; I. C. ©. No. 135. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish an allowance of 5 cents per 10( 
pounds for unloading bananas at points on the Piedmont and 
Northern Railway on shipments imported through the port of 
Charleston, S. C., except on shipments moving in connection 
with the Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
Charleston & Western Carolina Railway and/or Columbia, Nev. 
berry & Laurens Railroad. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 21186, Washington Building Lime Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Defendants ask for reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 22944, Phillips & Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. Complainant asks 
for rehearing. 

No. 21142, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. L. et al. De 
fendants ask for vacation of Commission’s order entered herein 
on May 20, 1929. 

No. 23116, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. G. N. et al. 
ask for further hearing. 

No. 21337, and sub. 1, J. J. Lane vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
and No. 21832, J. J. Lane vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant, 
J. J. Lane, asks that the Commission make and publish its 
order fixing and determining specific amounts of reparation 
due to complainant from defendants upon respective shipments 
involved herein. 

Finance No. 3680, Cisco & Northeastern Railroad Co. asks 
for reconsideration as to retention of excess earnings. 

No. 23104, New England Waste Co. vs. A. & Y. et al. New 
England Waste Co. asks for oral argument. 

No. 23822, American Trading Corporation vs. S. A. L. De 
fendant asks for dismissal of this complaint for want of juris- 
dition. 

No. 22426, rates and minimum weights on metal containers, 
No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, and No. 17000, part 2, 
rate structure investigation, part 2, western trunk line class 
rates. Tin Can Club, asks for postponement of effective date in 
No. 15879, and No. 17000-2, in so far as such decisions may 
affect rates on tin cans and pails now before the Commission in 
No. 22426, and retention of existing class or commodity rates 
within official classification territory and western trunk line 
territory, pending the final decision in No. 22426. 

No. 20482, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L 
et al., and cases grouped therewith. Respondent southern car- 
riers ask for an extension of time within which to comply with 
the orders of the Commission, and official classification lines, 
defendant in these proceedings, ask that the order entered 
herein on July 12, 1930, be modified so as not to require the 
establishment of any of the rates therein prescribed at any 
date earlier than the establishment of the new class rates 
“xe in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, No. 15879, 164 
1. ©. ©. SHA. 


Defendants herein 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in No. 13413, auto- 
matic train control devices, asks the Commission to approve the 
use of four indication cab signals (one for the engineman and 
one for the fireman) with a loud whistle, which sounds whet- 
ever the signal changes to a more restrictive indication, and 
continues to sound until acknowledged by the engineman or 
fireman, operated by the continuous Coder system as installed 
on the Pennsylvania, and asks for permission to operate in 
inter-divisional runs engines so equipped when said _inter- 
divisional runs cover in part territory where, under order No. 
13413, the Commission now requires the stop and forestaller. 


TARIFF ROUTING RULES 


The carriers being unable to comply with rule 4 (k), the 
specific route rule, or with rule 27, the intermediate point rule 
of tariff circular No. 20 within the time allowed, the Commission 
has postponed the operative date of those rules to January 10, 
1931, as to rule 4 (k) and January 10, 1932, as to rule 27, The 
rules were to have become operative on October 10. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





MINIMUM PLASTER RATE PROPOSAL 


A recommendation that the Commission find unreasonably 
low the rates on plaster from interior mills located in Utah, 
Montana, Wyoming and Nevada to the Pacific northwest and 
that a minimum rate be prescribed has been made by Examiner 
Robert S. Simons in No. 18693, Standard Gypsum Co. vs. Union 
Pacific et al., No. 18909, Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consoli- 
dated, vs. Western Pacific et al., No. 16339, Three Forks Port- 
land Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al, and No. 19311, 
Standard Gypsum Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. The rate pro- 
posed for condemnation is 25 cents. Simons recommends the 
prescription of a rate of 30 cents. 

In addition the examiner recommends that the Commission 
find unduly prejudicial to Gerlach, Nev., the rates on plaster 
from Hanover and Heath (Gypsum) Mont., to Astoria, Long- 
view, Raymond, Olympia, Seattle, Bellingham and Vancouver, 
Wash. He said the Commission should find those rates unduly 
preferential of Hanover and Heath to the extent they were less 
than those contemporaneously in effect from Gerlach to the 
points in Washington hereinbefore mentioned. The rates are 
based upon a minimum of 80,000 pounds. 

No. 16339, Three Forks Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. et al., and No. 19311, Standard Gypsum Co. vs. Southern 
Pacific et al., were on further hearing. They were reopened by 
the Commission “with a view to prescribing a reasonable and 
properly related adjustment throughout the territory involved,” 
the reopening having been made in November, 1928. The ques- 
tions as to the quality of the plaster adjustment in the territory 
covered by the title complaint were raised in August, 1926, when 
it was filed while it was pending the Commission made its re- 
ports in the reopened cases, the Three Forks report being in 
139 I. C. C. 703, and the earlier Standard Gypsum Co. case in 
140 I. C. C. 373. Those reports covered some parts of the ad- 
justment. In this report Simons recommended that the reports 
in them be affirmed on the ground that the record did not war- 
rant reversal or modification. 

The title complainant, with a plant at Seattle, Wash., 
assailed the rates from the mills of its competitors at Nephi, 
Levan, Gypsum and Sigurd, Utah, Hanover and Gypsum, Mont., 
Loveland, Colo., Laramie and Red Buttes, Wyo., Arden, Narrows 
and Gerlach, Nev., and Gypsum, Ore., to points in intermediate 
territory, more particularly to destinations in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, as unreasonably low and unduly preferential of the com- 
petitors. 

The Pacific Portland Cement Co., with a mill at Gerlach, 
assailed the rates to specified destinations in Washington and 
Oregon as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial as compared 
with the rates from competing plants in Colorado, Montana, 
Wyoming and Utah. That complainant asked for a blanket 
rate of 25 cents to points in western Washington on the rails 
oi the Oregon-Washington, the Spokane, Seattle & Portland, the 
St. Paul, the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific “between 
Bellingham and Sumas on the north and Vancouver on the 
south.” 

Many interventions were filed so that the whole body of 
plaster rates from the intermountain points of production into 
the Pacific northwest was brought under examination. Simons 
held hearings on the complaints in conjunction with the Wash- 
ington commission which had under consideration intrastate 
rates, 

Simons refused to make recommendations as to rates on 
minima lower than 80,000 pounds, saying that the evidence was 
not sufficient upon which to make any definite recommendation 
with reference to the method suggested by the title complainant. 
That complainant suggested that if a minimum of 40,000 were 
desired by the railroads, the rates should be made 130 per cent 
of the rates based on a minimum of 80,000 pounds. The exam- 
iner, however, said that the suggestion appeared logical and 
that it was evident that if the principal interior mills were to 
be placed on an equal footing and the carriers desired to con- 
tinue rates on minima lower than 80,000 pounds the rates should 
be equalized from the interior mills. The recommendations, 
other than that of affirmation, follow: 


It is recommended that the Commission find that the rates assailed 
are not shown to be unduly prejudicial, but that they are, and will 
be, unreasonably low to the extent that the rates from Hanover 
and Gypsum, Mont., Sigurd, Nephi, Levan and Gypsum, Utah, Gerlach 
and Ludwig, Nev., to Seattle, Wash., and to Portland, Ore., and 
points intermediate thereto, are less than 30 cents per 100 pounds; 
and that the rates from Laramie, Wyo., are unreasonably low to the 





extent that the rate to Portland is less than 30 cents and the rate 
to Seattle is less than 35.5 cents per 100 pounds. 

It is recommended that the Commission find that the rates as- 
sailed are not shown to be unduly prejudicial to Gerlach, except in 
the case of the rates from Hanover and Heath, Mont., which rates 
are unduly prejudicial to Gerlach and unduly preferential of Hanover 
and Heath to the extent that they are less than the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect from Gerlach to Astoria, Longview, Raymond, 
Olympia, Heath, Bellingham and Vancouver, Wash. No proof of actual 
damage has been shown to entitle complainant to an award of rep- 


aration. 
PROPOSED REPORTS 


Old Moss and Hair 
No. 23320, G. Mathes vs. M. & St. L. et al. By Examiner 
Richard Yardley. Rate, carload of old moss and hair, in bales, 
St. Paul, Minn., to St. Louis, Mo., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 
32.5 cents, not unreasonable. Reparation proposed. 


Sawdust Routes 


No. 19823, Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. K. C. M. & O. et al. 
By Examiner E. L. Glenn. On further hearing proposed that 
routing in connection with prescribed carload rate, sawdust, 
St. Louis, Mo., to Plasterco, Tex., be changed so as to confine 
the routing to the long-haul route of the Santa Fe and its sub- 
sidiary, the Panhandle & Santa Fe, successors in interest to the 
Orient. Findings in the original report, 151 I. C. C. 474, pro- 
posed to be modified so as to confine the routing as requested to 
which there was no objection. 


Road Building Machines 


No. 23369, Salle Construction Co. vs. Denver & Rio Grande 
Western et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rate on a com- 
pressor, steam shovels and road-making machinery, in straight 
or mixed carloads, Kings, Colo., to Farmington, N. M., and from 
Farmington to Garbareno, Colo., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded or may exceed 63 cents. Reparation and new rate 
proposed. 

Switching and Docking Charges 

No. 23216, Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. G. M. & N. 
et al. By Examiner John McChord. Dismissal proposed. 
Switching and docking charges at Pensacola, Fla., not unduly 
cara to Mobile, Ala., or unduly preferential of Pensacola, 

a. 
Poplar and Gum Logs 


No. 23323, Hudson Veneer Co. vs. Southern. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Harris Fleming. Rates, poplar and gum logs, points in 
South Carolina to Lenoir, N. C., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded rates based on the single-line scale prescribed in 
Southern Veneer Association vs. A. S. L., 62 I. C. C. 669. Rep- 
aration proposed. 


Grain Switching Charges 


No. 23257, Sioux City Grain Exchange et al. vs. Burlington 
et al. By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Proposes dismissal on a 
finding that failure of defendants to absorb switching charges 
on grain and grain products at Sioux City, Ia., is not unduly 
prejudicial. Charges imposed found applicable. 


Pig Iron 


No. 22510, Federal Foundry Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
Examiner Harris Fleming. Dismissal proposed. Rates, pig.iron, 
points in Alabama and Tennessee to Indianapolis, Ind., not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Santa Fe Divisions on Cement 


No. 23294, Texas & Pacific vs. Santa Fe et al. By Examiner 
Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Divisions demanded and 
retained by defendants out of joint rates, cement, from Harrys 
and Eagle Ford, Tex., to destinations in Oklahoma, not unjust, 
unreasonable or inequitable. 


Cotton Gin Machinery 


No. 23427, W. S. Warner vs. A. G. S. et al. By Examiner 
L. B. Dunn. Rate, cotton gin machinery, Birmingham, Ala., 
to Lamorie, La., applicable but unreasonable. Applicable rate 
proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
84 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Tobacco Packing Grass Mats 


No. 23391, American Sumatra Tobacco Corporation vs. Clyde 
Steamship Co. et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal 
proposed. First and fourth class rates on less-than-carload and 
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carload shipments, respectively, of tobacco packing grass mats, 
New York, N. Y., to Quincy, Fla., applicable and not unreason- 
able. Certain shipments found undercharged. This report also 
embraces a sub-number, Max Wedeles Tobacco Co. vs. Same. 


Gun Wad Felt 

No. 23204, Peters Cartridge Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et ak By 
Examiner Edgar Snider. Rates, gun wad felt, carloads, New- 
ark, N. J., and Peabody, Mass., to Kings Mills, O., and East 
Alton, Ill., applicable but unreasonable, for the future to the 
extent they may exceed fourth class, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
subject to rule 34. Snider said that a condition should be 
attached to the order for the future proposed by him that if 
compliance was made through a change in official classification, 
the uniformity in respect of the minimum now existing among 
the three major classifications should not be disrupted. 


Roofing Slag 


No. 23412, Farber Sheet Metal & Roofing Co. vs. New Haven 
et al. and a sub-number, J. T. Maguire Co. vs. Same. By Exam- 
iner J. G. Cooper. Rates, roofing slag, Reading, Hokendaqua, 
Swedeland and Bethlehem, Pa., to Pawtucket, East Greenwich 
and Rumford, R. I., and Sterling, Conn., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or may exceed the rates prescribed, from 
the same points of origin to destinations in the same vicinity 
in Cartier & Sons Co. vs. New Haven, 157 I. C. C. 649, plus, as 
in that case, 70 cents a net ton for a car-float or lighterage 
service in New York harbor. Reparation proposed. For repara- 
tion purposes on shipments routed by the shipper, Cooper said, 
the rates should be-calculated on distances over routes of move- 
ment. For the future, he said, rates should be made over routes 
composed of not more than three line-haul carriers via existing 
connections which would result in the lowest rates. Rates in 
the Cartier case were based on a scale beginning with 150 cents 
for the initial block between 100 and 125 miles. For the block 
between 200 and 230 miles the rate there prescribed was 200 
cents and for the block between 320 and 350 miles, the maximum 
distance, 250 cents. ; 


Pull and Sucker Rods 


No. 23540, Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co. vs. Big 
Four et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rates charged, steel 
pull rods and joints and sucker rods and couplings, mixed car- 
loads, and in mixed carloads with oil well machinery, Marion, 
Ind., to Conrad and Kevin, Mont., proposed to be found inap- 
plicable and all shipments undercharged. Applicable rates on 
pull and sucker rods, mixed carloads, Marion to Kevin, $2.055, 
minimum 36,000 pounds, and on pumping jacks to Kevin, $2.53; 
to Conrad, $1.205, composed of factors of the fifth class rate of 
20.5 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds, from Marion to Danville, and 
$1, minimum 60,000 pounds, from Danville to Conrad, on pull 
rods and sucker rods, and $3.165 on the actual weight of the 
pony and valve rods. The examiner said that the applicable 
rates on the pull and sucker rods should be found unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded $1.08, minimum 60,000 pounds, 
in straight or mixed carloads. He said the undercharges should 
be waived and charges adjusted to the basis of rates proposed 
herein to be found reasonable and applicable. Reparation pro- 
posed. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23808, Hercules Cement Corporation et al. vs. Reading 
et al. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 15044, Pacific Mutual Door Co. vs. A. A. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition to reopen the case for further evidence 
denied. 

No. 21806 (and Sub. 1), Metropolitan Coal Co. vs. B. & A. 
Motion of complainants to amend order in these cases over- 
ruled. 

No. 21915, Interstate Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 21257 (and Sub. 1), Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. C. C. 
Cc. & St. L. et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration 
and reargument on record as made denied. 


No. 22050, L. E. Lichford vs. Southern. 
petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 16035, Willson Brothers Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. S. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reargument and reconsideration in 
the above case denied. 

No. 19376, Flowers Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. Second petition 
of complainant for rehearing and to set aside order dismissing 
complaint denied. 

No. 21816, Mountain Valley Water Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. & 
St. L. et al. Complainant’s petition for modification of findings 
herein denied. 

No. 23328, Bisbee Linseed Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
Cc. I. & L. to dismiss complaint herein overruled. 


Complainant’s 


Motion of 
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No. 23587, Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. S. A. L. Complaint dis. 
missed upon defendant’s motion. 

No. 17612, Apex Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al., No. 18042, Pan 
American Wall Paper & Paint Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al., and 
No. 18123 (and Sub. 1), Tex-Mex. Jobbing House vs. L. V. et al. 
Complainants’ petition for reconsideration as to reparation in 
these proceedings denied. 

No. 17129, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Motion of complainant for further consideration 
on record as made and for modification of report overruled. 

No. 21981, Webb Press Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. et al. De. 
fendants’ petition for reconsideration and modification in this 
case denied. 

No. 21332, Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & 
O. et al., and No. 21222, Carpenter Paper Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Petition of defendants for modification of order 
herein so as to eliminate destinations in Oklahoma or, in the 
alternative, for modification of order in Consolidated South. 
western Cases, as stated in the petition and petition of Central 
Freight Association and Southwestern defendants for reargu- 
ment and reconsideration, denied. : 

No. 21710, Bartley Co-Op. Oil Co. et al., No. 21629, Allied 
Contractors, Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. and No. 22870, John W. 
Trenchard -et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Complainants’ petition 
for rehearing or reconsideration of Nos. 21710 and 21629, denied. 

No. 19353, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & P. 
et al. Petition of C. R. I. & P. for rehearing and reconsidera-. 
tion denied. 

No. 21416, Amber Furniture Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L 
et al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration or rehearing 
denied. 

0. 14685, Dallas Transfer Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et at 
he Commission has denied the complainant’s petition for re- 
onsideration on record as made. 

No. 21762, Selden Truck Corporation et al. vs. C. C. C. 

. L. et al., and No. 21892, Norval Motor Corporation vs. A. T. 
S. F. et al. Complainants’ second petition for reconsideration 
record or for rehearing in No. 21762 denied. 


No. 17288, J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co. vs. A. T. & S. 
et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing and further con- 
sideration in all respects except that of reparation and for 
consolidation of said case with No. 23612, J. G. McDonald Choco- 
late Co. et al. vs. B. E. et al. denied. 


No. 21789, Burkett & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainants’ petition to modify order or dismissal in this case 
to provide that if a lower level of rates be prescribed in No. 
17000, part 4-A, petroleum and its products, for application to 
western Kansas such a scale be ordered to apply to the dew 
tina points in this docket, which are in Colorado denied. 

No. 19623, W. J. Small et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Complain- 
antp’ petition for rehearing, reconsideration and/or reargument 
in fhe matter of basis of rates on which reparation was awarded 
den 


No. 22692, U. S. Graphite Co. vs. A. A. et al. Complainant’s 
petition for reconsideration and further hearing denied. 


No. 17586, Leonard, Crosset & Riley vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants’ fifth petition for further hearing denied. 


No. 21657 (and Sub. 1), Armour & Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
Complainants’ petition for reopening, oral argument, and recon- 
sideration denied. 


No. 21134, Texas-New Mexico Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Defendants’ petition for reconsideration in this case 
denied. 

No. 22584, Simms Oil Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. Upon petition 
of defendant, Mo. Pac., proceeding is reopened for rehearing. 

No. 22153, Doyle-Barnes Co. et al. vs. S. P. et al. De 
fendants’ petition for reconsideration and modification of opin- 
ion and order on record as made and/or rehearing denied. 

Finance No. 7455, Construction of extension by San Luis 
Valley Southern. Time prescribed in said certificate and order 
within which the San Luis Valley Southern shall commence 
and complete the construction of the extension therein author- 
ized, is further extended to May 15, 1931, and October 15, 1931, 
respectively. 

No. 20912 (and Sub. 1), Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. 
& E. et al. Petition of C. Reiss Coal Co. and others and peti- 
tions of defendants, dated, respectively, July 28 and July 31, 
for reargument before and reconsideration by entire Commis- 
sion denied. 

No. 16746, Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic Association et 
al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and cases grouped therewith. The 
order of July 8, 1930, as amended by the order of September 
23, 1930, which provides for the establishment of the rates 
therein prescribed on or before October 15, 1930, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice, is further modified so as to permit the 
establishment by the carriers mentioned of rates prescribed 48 
below indicated on or before October 15, 1930, upon not less 
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than one day’s notice to this Commission and to the general 
public: 

Between Norfolk and Western Railwa 
Ceredo, W. Va., and ints in Ohio, an 
origin to destinations in central territory. 

Pennsylvania Railroad to establish proportional rates on live- 
stock from Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, O., Louisville, Ky., and Jefferson- 
ville and New Albany, Ind., on shipments which the shipper does 
not direct shall be moved into the market stock yards at those points 
and which move from points beyond from which joint through rates 
are not provided, and to make certain corrections in its tariff I. C. C. 
No. 396 as specified in its petition addressed to this Commission under 
date of September 29, 1930. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company to make changes in items 
760, 770, 780 and 790 of its tariff I. C. C. 10753. 

No. 23849, Baltimore Association of Commerce vs. B. & O. 
et al. American Sugar Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8393, application of Southern Pacific Co. for 
authority to acquire control of St. L. S. W. by stock purchase. 
Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La.; Thomas Fruit Co.; 
White & Allen, Inc.; and R. H. Redding Brokerage Co. of Jop- 
lin, Mo., permitted to intervene. 

No. 22014, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. & W. P. 
et al Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 20540, Manistee & Northeastern vs. A. A. et al. Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 23836, Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation vs. Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operating Federal Barge Lines et al. 
American Sugar Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23637, Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. & St. A. B. 
et al. Floridan Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23738, San Diego Electric vs. B. & O. et al. 
Car Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 20613, Anchor Coal Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al, and 
No. 21047 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Allhooff Bros. et al. vs. A. & E. 
et al. Complainants’ second petition for rehearing, in so far as 
they relate to reasonableness of rates for past, denied. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. 
et al. North Carolina Traffic League, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 21638, Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for further consideration on record as 
made. 

No. 20145, interstate rates on petroleum products to points 
in Colorado and Utah. Petition of White Eagle Oil & Refining 
Co. for postponement of effective date of order herein and re- 
consideration and/or reargument denied. 

No. 23436, Railroad Commission of South Carolina vs. 
Alcolu et al.; No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North Caro- 
lina vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 23313, Traffic Association of 
South Atlantic Ports et al. vs. A. & R. et al. City of Augusta 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 23759, Norfolk-Port-Traffic Commission vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. City of Newport News, Va., permitted to intervene. 

No. 21025, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Petition filed on behalf of the C. & O. and N. & W. dated July 
5, 1930, for modification of Commission’s order dated March 5, 
1930, denied. 

No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing on all issues, and assigned 
for further hearing October 15, 10 a. m., standard time, at office 
of Commission, Washington, D. C., before Examiner McAuliffe. 

No. 21377, W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. 
et al. Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23706, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23821, Pan American Petroleum Corporation vs. A. G. S. 
et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23327, City of Boston and Boston Port Authority vs. N. 
Y. C. et al. Maritime Association of Port of New York permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 23463, Sub. 1, American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. 
A.T. & S. F. et al. Swift & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23707, Dickason Sand & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Terre Haute Gravel Co., Wabash Sand & Gravel Co., Montezuma 
st Co., and Interstate Sand & Gravel Co. permitted to in- 
ervene. 

Finance No. 8448, application of Texas & Pacific Northern 
for certificate to construct a line of railroad in the state of 
Texas. Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, Fort Worth Freight 
Bureau and Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange, Fort Worth 
& Denver City and Fort Worth & Denver South Plains, Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce of Dallas, Tex., and Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co. et al. permitted to intervene. 

No. 18066 (and Sub. 1), Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
vs. A. G. S. et al. The effective date of order entered herein 


stations, Kenova, W. Va., 
also from these points of 


Cincinnati 


Pure 


on July 17, 1929, which has from time to time been postponed 
until October 15, 1930, is further postponed for an additional 
thirty days to November 14, 1930. 

No.. 20719, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. 
C. & N. W. et al., and No. 20782, Rock Island Chamber of Com- 
Order here- 


merce Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. T, & S. F. et al. 
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tofore entered in these proceedings on July 14, 1930, postponed 
until February 1, 1931, in so far as it requires the establishment 
of classification ratings and rates on fiber box board, in carloads. 

No. 23842 (Sub. 1), State Corporation Commision of Virginia 
et al. vs. C. & O., and No. 23855, Crompton Shenandoah Co. vs. 
C. & O. et al. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23769, Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of 
North Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of state of Minnesota permitted to intervene. 

No. 23707, Dickason Sand & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Illinois Electric Limestone Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23841, Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Crane Enamel- 
ware Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 18112, Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al., No. 15516, Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & A. et al., 
No. 18744, Glens Falls Portland Cement Co. vs. B. A. et al., and 
No. 20279, Hercules Cement Corporation et al. vs. L. V. et al. 
Petition for modification of order entered therein filed by 
Bangor & Aroostook, defendant, denied. 

No. 23797, City of Richmond et al. vs. Bay Cities Trans- 
portation Co. et al. Oakland Chamber of Commerce permitted 
to intervene. 

Finance No. 8393, application of Southern Pacific for author- 
ity to acquire control of St. Louis Southwestern by stock pur- 
chase. St. Louis-San Francisco, St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas, and Fort Worth & Rio Grande permitted to intervene. 


WESTERN PRESIDENTS TO TRY AGAIN 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Presidents of western railroads, convinced that the condition 
of the properties committed to their care is such as to warrant 
some act or acts by the Commission to improve it, are trying 
to devise a method for the presentation of their case without 
trenching on the western grain or western class rate case. A 
committee composed of President Donnelly, of the Northern 
Pacific, President Sargent, of the Chicago & North Western, 
and President Scandrett, of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific, this week consulted with Chairman McManamy and 
other commissioners with a view to obtaining a hearing for five 
minutes in which the executives might, without touching on the 
two formal cases, place considerations before the Commission 
constraining it to do something. Their thought was that it 
would be possible to discuss the subject without going into the 
two cases, decisions in which caused the Commission to refuse 
the conference theretofore requested by the executives. (See 
Traffic World, October 11, p. 889.) 

The presidents are expected to submit something more, in 
writing, for the consideration of the Commission in which the 
major effort will be to point out a way for consideration of the 
finances of the carriers as an administrative matter unconnected 
with the formal litigated cases. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


Assigning fourteen errors and omissions, the Duluth Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Minneapolis Traffic Association and the 
St. Paul Association of Commerce have asked the Commission, 
in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class rates and Ex Parte 
87, Sub. No. 1, class rates within western trunk line territory, 
for postponement of the effective date and reargument before 
and reconsideration, in part, before the entire Commission. 
They assert that while the adjustments proposed by the exam- 
iners in these cases against which the three cities protested 
had been somewhat changed by the Commission, the objection- 
able, and, as they contended, unwarranted, features had by no 
means been eliminated. 

The first two assignments of error assert that the record 
did not justify the finding, so far as their traffic was concerned, 
that the class rate traffic could reasonably bear the prescribed 
rates and that the depression in industry and agriculture had 
been removed sufficiently to warrant the increased class rates 
prescribed. 

They asserted that the class rate percentage relationships, 
if made effective, would subject the three cities to the payment 
of rates and charges in violation of the first three sections 
of the interstate commerce act. They declared that there was 
error in the Commission’s failure to find that the record justi- 
fied, both from a transportation standpoint and in the public 
interest, continuation of the grouping or rate parity at Duluth 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul on traffic from and to official territory. 
They also asserted that. it was error on the part of the Com- 
mission to recognize the necessity of prescribing zones or other 
devices that would continue the long-standing adjustment of 
class rates governed by official classification between Duluth- 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and central freight association territory 
and from New England and eastern trunk line territories to 
the three cities, which, in this petition, are also referred to as 
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Border Cities. Another contention was that the record did not 
justify a level of class rates between the Border Cities, on the 
one hand, and Wisconsin and Illinois freight territory, on the 
other, substantially higher than the rates prescribed within the 
existing Illinois territory and the Wisconsin extended zone C 
territory to be created under the decision in this case and 
between those territories. 

The petition is devoted, in considerable measure, to water 
competition as a factor to be considered and given weight in 
the making of class rates applicable at the Border Cities. They 
alleged that it was error on the part of the Commission in fail- 
ing to find that the railroads, having reduced class rates be- 
tween Duluth-Minneapolis-St. Paul, on the one hand, and Chi- 
cago-St. Louis, on the other, to meet water competition, had 
not shown changed conditions other than the elimination of 
such competition to justify the increases prescribed. They 
alleged, further, that it was error on the part of the Commis- 
sion to fail to find that the influence of water competition 
justified the railroads in continuing a lower basis of class rates 
between Duluth-Minneapolis-St. Paul, on the one hand, and 
official territory, on the other, than between official territory 
and other points in western trunk line territory; also between 
Duluth-Minneapolis-St. Paul, on the one hand, and Chicago-St. 
Louis and common points, on the other, than between other 
parts of western trunk line territory. 

The Border Cities contended that a strictly dry land basis 
of rates had been prescribed between all of official and all of 
western trunk line -territories. They said that although the 
exact formula for the prescribed key rates was not disclosed, it 
required but little mathematical computation to determine that 
mileage was the controlling factor and that competitive condi- 
tions, such as had always dictated the Duluth-Twin Cities ad- 
justment, had been completely ignored in this case. They also 
asserted that the effect of the decision would be to increase 
their inbound and outbound rates, reduce the rates of their 
eastern competitors and increase their disadvantage in both 
the east and west. 


The Winona (Minn.) Association of Commerce and La Crosse 
(Wis.) Chamber of Commerce, in the western class rate case, 
ask for postponement of the effective date and reargument and 
reconsideration, in part. They say that if opportunity for 
argument is afforded they propose to suggest the following for 
ea cure of the situations against which they particularly com- 
plain: 


Certain modifications in the findings which will permit the car- 
riers to make such variations in the specific rates as might be neces- 
sary for competitive reasons. 

Retention of the official classification within Wisconsin and that 
portion of eastern Minnesota along the Duluth-Twin Cities-Winona- 
Dubuque line. 

A basic scale of rates properly related to those found reasonable 
in Docket 15879, not necessarily measured upon that basic scale, but 
related to it somewhat in the nature of the arbitraries found reason- 
able for Wisconsin Zone C extended and Michigan Zone C. 

A relatively higher through overhead rate from official territory 
to those points in the northwest where the findings under this record 
would establish rates which result in material and even abnormal 
reductions threatening to disrupt the present trade practices and 
serious curtainment of carriers’ revenue. 

A reasonably graded relationship on overhead rates to the south- 
east which will give these communities a fair opportunity to meet 
= competition of other communities now enjoying through class 
rates. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The Buckeye Cotton Oil Company has asked for rehearing 
with respect to transit on mixed feeds, the unit rule and storage 
in transit, in No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products within 
the western district and for export. The company concurs in 
the petition filed on behalf of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau in a reply in No. 
17000, part 7, grain and grain products, to the petitfon of re- 
spondents in Mississippi Valley territory for reconsideration of 
St. Louis-Memphis, St. Louis-New Orleans, and Memphis-New 
Orleans proportionals, and petition of Texas ports for a modifi- 
cation of the New Orleans-Texas port relationship, says with 
respect to the railroad petition that if the Commission is dis- 
posed to make any change in any of the rates prescribed by it, 
“the resultant rate structure should put New Orleans, and with 
it the interior Louisiana group 3 in which it is located, on no 
higher basis than may be contemporaneously prescribed to in- 
terior Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, including the Texas Gulf 
ports.” It says no change should be made in the proportionals 
from St. Louis and Memphis to New Orleans if the result thereof 
is to be an increase in the direct rates from Omaha, Kansas 
City, etc., to New Orleans. It further contends there is no 
merit in the request made by the Texas ports tor modification 
of the Commission’s order. 

The state of Nebraska has asked the Commission to deny 
the petition of southeastern and Carolina lines for reopening, 
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rehearing, reconsideration with respect to rates to New Orleans 
and points in Mississippi Valley territory. 

The Missouri Pacific, in No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain 
products, has asked the Commission for rehearing and recon. 
sideration. The petition deals particularly with rates pre. 
scribed by the Commission for application from St. Louis to 
points in Arkansas and Louisiana, including Mississippi River 
crossings, St. Louis and south, and also including such rates 
“that must be given consideration because of the rates pre- 
scribed from St. Louis to the territory heretofore set out.” 
With respect to the revenue phase of the case, the Missouri 
Pacific says that, having regard to the present earnings of the 
southwestern carriers, including petitioner, if the prescribed 
rates become effective the Commission will unquestionably be 
in a position to say that “the maintenance of an adequate 
system of transportation” in so far as the southwest is con- 
cerned, is threatened, if not in fact such adequacy is not actually 
affected. Postponement or vacation of the Commission’s orders 
pending rehearing and reconsideration is asked. 

The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., in reply to the 
petition of the Hutchinson Board of Trade for reopening as to 
proposed proportional rates from Hutchinson, Kan., to various 
destinations and as to rates from points in Kansas and Colorado 
west and southwest of Hutchinson to destinations in Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Memphis, Tenn., as related to the 
Kansas City combination, says that the petition should be denied 
for the reason that the Hutchinson Board of Trade had oppor- 
tunity in the hearings to submit evidence with respect to the 
issues now raised and that it failed to take advantage of such 
opportunity. The Kansas Board of Trade urges that the pre. 
scribed rates to be made effective January 1 without further 
postponement. 

The Kansas Farm Organizations urge denial of the carriers’ 
petitions for reopening, on the ground that the rates prescribed 
by the Commission, rather than being too low, are unreason- 
ably high; that, notwithstanding the Kansas Farm Organiza- 
tions believe a general level of rates below that prescribed by 
the Commission might very properly have been established, they 
nevertheless urge the prompt effectiveness of such rates as 
have been ordered, in the interests of the country as a whole, 
but particularly agriculture generally, and more _ particularly 
the Kansas farmers and those similarly situated. It is asserted 
that with the maintenance of the present prices and the present 
high transportation costs, the grain farmers must ultimately go 
out of business. 

In a reply to the carriers’ petition filed on behalf of the 
public by state commission counsel and attorneys general of 
various states in the western district, it is asserted that no 
good ground for reopening for further consideration of the ex- 
isting record is presented by the carriers’ petition and that there 
is no good ground for reopening for the presentation of further evi- 
dence. They say the Commission’s report offers some relief in 
a distressed and unsatisfactory rate situation, and that the 
situation calls for prompt action on the Commission’s part in 
denying the carriers’ petition. 

The Montana Flour Mills Company asks that the carriers’ 
petition be denied in so far as it may relate to the Montana 
export rates and it requests a final order, effective as soon as 
possible, requiring the Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Milwaukee to remove the prejudice and discrimination against 
the Montana millers in accordance with the finding of the Com- 
mission that a differential between the domestic and export 
rates on grain and grain products from Montana to the north 
Pacific coast was not justified. It is contended that a rehearing 
on the entire order is unwarranted and would mean the contin- 
uation of unjust discriminations and prejudicial rates which 
carriers are apparently willing to correct. It asks that the 
Commission require counsel for the carriers to draw up a stipu- 
lation stating what parts of the order the carriers are willing 
to put into effect without further delay after January 1, 1931. 

The state of South Dakota and producers and shippers 
therein ask that the petition of the carriers for rehearing be 
denied. They assert that if the position of the railroads with 
respect to the provisions of section 15a should prevail, an in- 
tolerable situation would result. The same interests, replying 
to the petitions filed by the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association and others asking for rehearing with respect t0 
transit arrangements on mixed feed, the application of the unit 
rule, and storage in transit of mixed feeds, say that to the 
extent that these applications can be granted without post- 
poning the effective date of the rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission, the removal of discriminations and related features, 
they offer no objection, but do object strongly to granting of 
any petitions that will delay, to any extent, the effective date 
of the general readjustment required. 

The Arkansas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association concurs in 
the petition of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
and others. 
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EASTERN CLASS RATES 


Eastern New York state interests represented by the North- 
Eastern New York Traffic Conference, the Eastern New York 
Shippers’ Conference, and the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce, in reply filed with the Commission to the petition 
of eastern carriers for modification in No. 15879, eastern class 
rate investigation, say that the carriers’ suggested relationship 
for fifth and sixth classes has no justification so far as the 
carriers’ petition is concerned. It is also asserted that on 
certain classes of traffic the carriers’ revenue will be materially 
increased. The Eastern New York interests say that the New 
England and transportation conditions west of the Connecticut 
River Valley are as favorable as the conditions in trunk line 
territory, and that it is, therefore, just and proper that the rate 
structure of western New England should reflect its proximity 
to New York state and New Jersey by such relatively small de- 
pressions as are necessary to avoid the larger inflations in New 
York and New Jersey discussed in the reply. To that end, to 
remove unreasonableness and disadvantage, and to avo'd 
further litigation, the Commission should issue a supplemental 
report, say the eastern New York interests, which will elim- 
inate the so-called minima rule and which will exclude, rather 
than include, all points in the state of New York served directly 
by the New England carriers. 

Denial of the carriers’ petition in certain respects is asked 
by the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, The Tanners’ 
Council of America, and 'West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh opposes the peti- 
tion of the carriers in so far as it refers to the percentage 
relationship of fifth and sixth classes to first class. 

“While we are not fully satisfied with the findings of your 
honorable Commission and the rates that will result from the 
distance scale prescribed, we are willing that they be given a 
trial,” says the chamber. 

The John F. Jelke Co. of Chicago, Ill., with respect to the 
carriers’ request for modification of finding No. 12 with refer- 
ence to rates on oleomargarine, asks that the carriers’ petition 
be denied. 

Asserting that it is an imposition upon them and the public 
in general to be called upon to respond to the petition of the 
railroads for modification of the percentage relationship of fifth 
and sixth classes to first class in No. 15879, eastern class rate 
investigation, receivers, shippers, commercial and_ shippers’ 
organizations in central territory in an answer filed with the 
Commission say that an answer appears necessary because they 
are confronted ‘‘with the bold proposal to further increase, with- 
out supporting evidence, the general level of rates within official 
territory.” 

“The petition itself is a most unusual document; in fact, 
we doubt if a comparable document can be found in the archives 
of the Commission,” it is stated in the answer. “In effect, it 
seeks to induce the Commission to set aside and disregard in 
excess of 12,000 pages of sworn testimony of responsible carrier 
and shipper witnesses with supplementary exhibits exceeding 
1,000 in number, and substitute therefor what the petitioners 
choose to term the ‘informed judgment’ of some unnamed rail- 
road traffic executives. Should a _ petition of this character 
emanate from the shipping interests, we would expect the car- 
riers’ counsel to characterize it as a flagrant abuse of the lib- 
erality permitted under the Commission’s rules of practice, and 
justly so.” 

It is pointed out that the carriers allege that the reductions 
resulting from changes in the rates on fifth and sixth classes 
will not be compensated by increases on the remaining classes. 
Continuing, the shippers, in their conclusions, say: 


The accuracy or inaccuracy of this contention is, as we have 
undertaken to clearly point out, dependent upon facts, none of which 
have been supplied by the petitioners. First, it must be determined 
what, if any, losses will be experienced by the carriers under the 
Commission’s prescribed fifth and sixth-class rates; so far as such 
traffic within and from and to Central territory is concerned, we 
have clearly shown that no losses will result, but on the contrary, 
the changes will yield a net increase to the carriers on each of 
these classes. Further, petitioners have carefully refrained from any 
detailed discussion of the movement of traffic under the higher classes 
or the net amount of revenue which may be expected therefrom; 
the only facts in the possession of the Commission and the shipping 
public are those contained in the record in this proceeding, including 
the revenue test, and the analysis which may be predicated thereon. 
Based upon an analysis of these facts of record, it is our “informed 
judgment” that the Commission's decision will not only fail to result 
in revenue losses to the carriers as a whole, but on the other hand 
will actually increase their gross revenues from class rate traffic to 
the extent of at least $25,000,000, or 6 per cent, annually. 

In the respondent carriers’ answer to exceptions filed to the 
attorney-examiner’s proposed report in this proceeding, they review 
in some detail, beginning at page 7, how the application of a system 
of rates based on mileage results in a leveling of existing rates, 
pointing out that this leveling process is “applied to thousands of 
rates that are now above the proposed scale (these are pulled down) 
and to thousands of rates that are below it (these are pulled up).”’ 
They undertake to emphasize that the complaints against the level 
of the scale are “from shippers whose rates are represented by the 
sreat deep valleys in the zigzag line, for these rates will be brought 
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up” and that ‘“‘thousands of individual shippers and shippers’ organi- 
zations have not appeared before the Commission at all, for their 
rates, hovering at and around the peaks of the zigzag line * * * 
will come down.” From this discussion the respondent carriers would 
leave the inference that all of the complaining parties are the bene- 
ficiaries of depressed rates under existing conditions. But as we have 
undertaken to clearly show, the Central territory rates are by no 
means represented by these ‘“‘great deep valleys in the zigzag line’’ 
and we feel that it is distinctly unfortunate that the faithless atti- 
tude of the respondent carriers has found vent in the filing of this 
petition in which they seek to place the general class rate level within 
and from and to this territory upon a plateau at an altitude exceeding 
the average level of the peaks represented by the zigzag line. We are 
confident that the granting of the petition would result in greater 
harm than good to the petitioners themselves, and that it is par- 
ticularly untimely during the present general depression. 

The petition should be denied. Respectfully submitted, A. H. 
Brown, R. B. Coapstick, Samuel Herndon, W. F. Kerwin, L. G. 
Macomber, C. B. Tefft, R. L. Tuttle, C. E. Hochstedler, committee. 


The Associated Industries of Massachusetts says that while 
it does not contend that the revenue test is an infallible index 
of the exact measure of the total increases which will accrue 
from the new class rate structure, “we do say that it is more 
than merely persuasive on the point that the carriers’ revenues 
in the aggregate will be very materially increased thereby.” 
It says that the carriers’ petition for modification of the fifth 
and sixth class relationships contains no new arguments and 
“not a shred of evidence.” 

The Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association asks that the 
sarriers’ petition be denied. It says that in three cases, C. F. A. 
Class Rate Case, 45 I. C. C. 254; Proposed Increases in New 
England, 49 I. C. C. 421, and the Illinois Classification Case, 
55 I. C. C. 290, the Commission fixed 35 per cent of first for 
fifth and 28 per cent of first for sixth. 

“After some 10 to 13 years’ additional investigation into 
the general situation existing,” it continues, “this Commission 
finds that 35 per cent of first is the proper relationship for fifth 
and that the 28 per cent of first for sixth should be further re- 
duced to 27% per cent. The Commission increases the L. C. L. 
rates, and, while actually increasing many of our most impor- 
tant fifth and sixth class C. L. rates, determines that the carload 
traffic should bear a lesser per cent of the first class rate. 
Such findings are in accordance with the record and, in the 
absence of convincing proof to the contrary, should not be 
changed. Carriers produce no proof; admit that their cost 
study would not show what they contend will be the actual 
results, and express great fear of shadows of imagination not 
substantiated in their petition.” 

The Live Poultry Shippers’ Association, Inc., asks for denial 
of the petition for a modification of the finding as to live poultry. 
The Commission excepted live poultry traffic from the applica- 
tion of the prescribed rates pending the disposition of the com- 
plaint in No. 16750, in which rates on live poultry and dairy 
products are attacked as unreasonable, and the poultry asso- 
ciation takes the position that the orderly procedure before 
the Commission will in that proceeding determine what are 
reasonable rates for the interstate transportation of live poultry 
in carloads. 

Philadelphia Complains 


The city of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Joint Executive Trans- 
portation Committee of Philadelphia Commercial Organizations 
have asked for reopening with respect to maximum class rates 
prescribed for application between central freight association 
territory and Philadelphia; port differentials; constructive mile- 
age made applicable to Philadelphia; extension of scales and 
rai] and water class rates. 

Philadelphia asserts that the Commission’s decision on the 
complicated questions involved has been arrived at without due 
regard to the physical conditions, both natural and artificial, 
bearing upon the relation of the various rates, as especially so 
as between the cities of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


“The consequence to domestic, export, import, coastwise and 
intercoastal traffic will be such as to imperil the value in the 
city of Philadelph‘a of artificial or fabricated and constructed 
shipping facilities of a permanent nature, of a value in excess 
of one hundred million dollars, by giving to the city of Baltimore 
a rate not based on reasonable grounds but creating a condition 
which would preclude every import and export shipper to and 
from points east and south by water, from shipping goods, wares 
or merchandise of every description through the port of Phila- 
delphia because of the unduly discriminatory rates in favor of 
the city of Baltimore,” says Philadelphia. ‘This consequence 
violates the constitutional rights of the city of Philadelphia and 
operates as a destruction of the value of its capital investments 
and assets in port development and as such as a matter of 
law is so unreasonable as to be invalid and improper.” 


The Attorney-General of the state of New York has asked 
that the carriers’ petition be denied, asserting that the increased 
rates desired by the carriers would superimpose millions of 
dollars of increased rate burdens on the shippers of the state, 
“already burdened by heavy increases heretofore authorized.” 
It is further asserted that the carriers serving the state of 
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New York are undoubtedly more prosperous than any other 
group in official territory, “and they do not need the additional 
revenue sought.” 

The Trunk Line and New England Shippers’ Rate Commit- 
tee, in its reply, vigorously opposes any change in the percentage 
relationship fixed by the Commission for fifth and sixth classes; 
it opposes the use of any mileages in constructing rates other 
than the short line mileages, and it opposes the requested mod- 
ification of the prescribed bases for constructive mileages across 
New York Harbor. The committee says it looks to the Com- 
mission not to permit the modification requested by the carriers 
without a full hearing to all parties. 

The New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association says 
that although it is fearful of the effect on business of the dis- 
turbance in relationships which will result from the new basis 
prescribed for interterritorial hauls, and although it is unable 
to give its unqualified approval of the increases to New York 
City “yet the new basis and measure of rates appeals to us as 
so immeasurably superior and far more fair to shippers and 
railroads alike than that suggested in the Hosmer report and 
that now proposed by the carriers, that we earnestly urge that 
the rates prescribed should be given a trial.” 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce opposes the 
carriers’ petition seeking modification of finding No. 2, as it 
relates to the percentages prescribed for fifth and sixth classes. 
It asserts that no shipper will agree with the contentions of the 
carriers that their revenues in the aggregate will be greatly 
reduced by the Commission’s prescribed adjustment of class 
rates. If the Commission attaches any weight to the carriers’ 
plea for the revision of the fifth and sixth percentages, it should 
not grant such revision without a full and complete reconsid- 
eration of the entire class rate adjustment prescribed by it for 
official territory, says the chamber. The chamber requests that 
the carriers’ petition be denied and that they be required to 
make a traffic study upon their revenues of the class rates 
which the Commission has approved. 

Denial of the carriers’ petition is also asked by the joint 
Council of the International Apple Association, National League 
of Commission Merchants of the United States, and Western 
Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America, with respect to increases 
on fruits and vegetables. They recommend that an accurate 
traffic test be made of the new class rates so that a dependable 
basis may be laid for rate reductions on agricultural products. 

The Brown Company, of Berlin, N. H., manufacturer of 
pulp, paper, and other wood products and chemicals, asks that 
the carriers’ petition be denied and that the present class rates 
be permitted to remain in effect unless and until a further and 
dependably accurate study has been made of the matter. 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce asks for de- 
nial of the carriers’ petition with respect to the fifth and sixth 
class rates. It also takes exception to the contentions of the 
carriers as to the prescribed rates not producing increases in 
revenues. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce, asking denial of the car- 
riers’ petition and that a hearing be held if it be deemed neces- 
sary to make any alterations in the report, sets forth the 
following in conclusion: 


That respondents’ petition is based upon opinions and assump- 
tions rather than facts of record. That revenues in the aggregate 
will be greatly increased instead of reduced as a result of the pre- 
scribed adjustment. That the Michigan lines have no exceptional 
reason for their “‘particular’’ apprehension about reductions in revenue. 
That the prescribed scale is much higher in level and actual rates 
than the present C. F. A. Zone A Scale. That the respondents have 
carefully ‘‘picked’’ examples of exceptional reductions in the rates 
and revenues that will result from findings in the western class 
rate investigation, 17000, part 2, instead of considering that adjust- 
ment in the aggregate; and that severe increases in rates and revenue 
will actually be borne by shippers as the result of those findings 
on a large volume of tonnage moving between Michigan and western 
trunk line territory. That the few reductions in rates to and from 
Detroit on fifth and sixth classes that would result from the Com- 
mission’s decision in the eastern class rate investigation are of 
minor importance when compared with those that will occur in 
rates to and from important points competitive with Detroit. 


Opposition to the carriers’ petition is voiced in a reply 
filed on behalf of the New England Traffic League, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, New Bedford Board of Commerce and 
Fall River Chamber of Commerce. These organizations say the 
carriers’ petition should be denied, but that if the Commission 
decides otherwise they submit that no affirmative action should 
be taken without further hearing. 

The Michigan Manufacturers’ Association asks that the 
carriers’ petition for modification relating to percentages pre- 
scribed for fifth and sixth classes be denied. 

The H. J. Heinz Company asks for denial of the petition 
with respect to the fifth and sixth classes. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8214. Amended application of Mississippi Export 
Railroad Co. for authority to issue and sell 260 shares of additional 
common stock at par value of $100 a chare to its stockholders. 
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Finance No. 8514. Great Northern Railway Co. asks authority 
to assume obligation and liability as guarantor, jointly and severally, 
with Western Fruit Express Co., in respect of $405,000 of Wester, 
Fruit Express equipment trust certificates in connection with acquisj. 
tion of 100 new 560-feet steel underframe express refrigerator cars, 

Finance No. 8519. Terminal Railroad Association of St. Loui 
asks authority to construct a union station in East St. Louis, Il, 
and about 6 miles of tracks, in connection with using the Municipaj 
Bridge of the City of St. Louis across the Mississippi River. 

Finance No. 8520. W. H. Bremner, receiver of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Co., has asked authority to issue $300,000 of 
receiver’s certificates of indebtedness in renewal of an obligation for 
a like amount now outstanding. 

Finance No. 8515. Lehigh & New England Railroad Co. asks au. 
thority to issue $800,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust certificates 
and sell them at competitive bidding in connection with acquisition 
of 300 box cars, 11 locomotives and 5 caboose cars. 

Finance No. 8516. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to operate 
under trackage rights over tracks of Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
Co., its subsidiary, in Santa Rosa, Calif., in order to consolidate freight 
station facilities at that point. 

Finance No. 8148. Amendment to application of Oregon Electric 
Railway Co. for authority to construct extension in Lane county, 
Ore., in which applicant asks authority to use jointly with the 
Southern Pacific its line of railroad between a point near Eugene 
and a point on its Coos Bay branch between the stations of Danebo 
and Maywood, and to amend the original application herein so as 
to eliminate that part of the line described in the original applica- 
tion between Eugene and the point on Coos Bay branch of the South- 
ern Pacific Co. between Danebo and Maywood stations. 

Finance No. 8521. Texas & Pacific Northern Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $350,000 of capital stock, par value $100 a share, 
to be sold at par for cash to the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., in 
connection with financing construction of applicant’s proposed 333 
miles of railroad in Texas. Authority to build the line was asked 
in Finance No. 8448, now pending before the Commission. 

Finance No. 8522. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. asks authority 
to acquire control of the Texas & Pacific Northern by acquisition 
of the stock referred to in preceding application. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8476, authorizing Paul T. Sander- 
son, receiver of the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway 
Company, to issue $100,000 of receiver’s certificates to be designated 
as series A, to be sold at not less than par, and the proceeds used 
to pay operating and other expenses, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8426, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Michigan Central Railroad Co. and the New York Central 
Railroad Co. of control, by lease, of the railroad and properties of the 
Lansing Manufacturers’ Railroad, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8489, authorizing the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company to issue not exceeding $12,000,000 
of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds, series C, heretofore author- 
ized to be authenticated and delivered, said bonds to be sold at not 
less than 97% per cent of par and accrued interest, and the proceeds 
used to reimburse the applicant’s treasury for expenditures made 
for capital purposes, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8420, authorizing the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company to abandon a branch line of railroad in 
Stewart and Webster counties, Ga., approved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 8432, authorizing the 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Railway Company (1) to acquire and 
operate a line of railroad in Oklahoma and Pottawatomie counties, 
Okla., condition prescribed; and (2) to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of not exceeding $400,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds of the Oklahoma City Shawnee Interurban Railway. Company, 
approved. 

Third supplemental report and fourth supplemental order in F. D. 
No. 7106, authorizing the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Com- 
pany to issue $5,000,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, series D, to be 
sold at not less than 94 per cent of par and accrued interest and 
the proceeds used in the construction of extensions of the appli- 
cant’s railroad, condition prescribed, previous reports, 145 I. C. 776, 
150 I. C. C. 680, 158 I. C. C. 730, and 162 I. C. C. 339, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8251, authorizing the Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Company and the Lake Charles & Northern 
Railroad Company to abandon operation under trackage rights over 
the railroad of the Jasper & Eastern Railway Company between 
De Ridder and Nitram, in Beauregard and Vernon Parishes, La., 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8490 and 8490-Sub 1, authorizing 
(1) the Caney Valley Railway Company to extend from October 1, 
1930, to July 1, 1936, the maturity of $100,000 of first-mortgage sinking- 
fund 5 per cent gold bonds; and (2) the Ohio & Kentucky Railway 
Company to assume obligation and liability as guarantor of the pay- 
ment of the principal of and interest on the aforesaid bonds, approved. 

Supplemental] report and order in F. D. No. 7813, Morgan’s Louisi- 
ana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. et al. Construction and Op- 
eration, modifying certificate and order issued October 31, 1929, 158 
I. C. C. 335, by eliminating therefrom authorization for the construc- 
tion of that part of the applicant’s proposed extension in Terrebonne 
Parish, La., between engineer’s station 225 plus 00 and Ashland, the 
terminus as originally proposed, approved. 


MONTANA CONSTRUCTION CASES 


Against the protests of Montana communities the Commis- 
sion has dismissed the application of the Northern Pacific, 
Finance No. 7817, for authority to construct a line from Brock- 
way to Lewistown, Mont., the mileage involved being 208. It 
has taken similar action upon Finance No. 7743, application of 
the Great Northern for authority to construct a- line from 
Richey to Lewistown, Mont., the mileage involved in this appli- 
cation being 249. Hearings on the applications were to have 
been held at Lewistown, Mont., on October 27. The hearings, 
however, have been canceled. 

Senators Walsh and Wheeler of Montana backed up the 
protests of the interested communities. The former observed, 
in both a letter and a telegram to the Commission, that if it 
had power to forbid the extension of a railroad it had power to 
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Commissioner Meyer, in a letter of 
acknowledgment, said there was no doubt about the statute 
authorizing the Commission to require the extension of a rail- 


require such extension. 


road’s line. But he pointed out that that question was in the 
courts now in the central Oregon construction case. The com- 
missioner further pointed out that the Oregon case was orig- 
inated by formal complaint. He said that procedure by formal 
complaint was the preferable method and he suggested it to 
Senator Walsh as the one to be followed by the Montana com- 
munities that believed extension by one of the roads would be 
in the public interest. 

The Northern Pacific withdrew its application by letter to 
the Commission saying that it had decided to withdraw its ap- 
plication. The Great Northern filed a formal petition asking 
for the dismissal of its application and gave the present finan- 
cial condition as its reason for so doing. 


EASTBOUND COAL RATES 


The Commission has rearranged its program in respect of 
No. 323430, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers Association et 
al. vs. B. & O. and the cases joined therewith, for hearing. 
Among the cases joined with it is No. 23808, Hercules Cement 
Corporation et al. vs. Reading et al. 

In the proceedings other than in the latter case, the complain- 
ants, according to an announcement by the Commission about 
the rearrangement, have submitted practically all their evidence. 
The Commission said that the complainants’ evidence in No. 
93808 should be submitted so that the evidence of defendants 
in all of the proceedings might follow after the evidence of 
the complainants therein. In other words, it said all of these 
proceedings should be consolidated for disposition together. To 
that end and so that the evidence of the complainants in No. 
23808 might be submitted prior to the submission of the de- 
fendants’ evidence, the hearing in No. 23808 now set for Novem- 
ber 7, in Washington, before Examiner Peck, will stand. The 
hearing in the other cases originally fixed for November 3, at 
Washington, the notice said, was postponed until January 7, 
also in Washington. The announcement further said that there 
would be no hearing at Boston as heretofore contemplated. 

At the hearing on January 7, the cross-examination by the 
railroads, deferred at the hearings which began on September 
8, and September 22, and cross-examination of the witnesses 
who will testify at the hearing beginning on November 7, in 
No. 23808, will be followed by the presentation of railroad evi- 
dence and further appropriate proceedings. 

The notice says that the hearing on January 7 will also 
cover a long list of fourth section applications filed by the in- 
terested carriers for permission.to continue rates on bituminous 
coal and coke from mines in Pennsylvania, northern West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland to points in New England territory without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section. 
The applicants, the Commission said, should be prepared to 
furnish ‘information outlined in fourth section order No. 8900. 


PENNSYLVANIA CLAYTON CASE 

Arguments have been made in No. 22260, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al., the Com- 
missions’s proceeding against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and 
its subsidiary, the Pennsylvania Company, under the Clayton 
anti-trust law, by W. H. Bonneville for the Commission and 
Henry Wolf Bikle for the Pennsylvania companies. The case 
was brought against the Pennsylvania on account of the acquisi- 
tion by the Pennsylvania Company of controlling interests in the 
stock of the Wabash and the Lehigh Valley. The Commission 
contends that the Pennsylvania Company is merely the agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and that section 7 of the Clay- 
ton law forbids such acquisition because the acquisition tends to 
lessen competition and was not made solely for investment. 

The Pennsylvania Company denies the jurisdiction of the 
Commission over it. It filed a motion to dismiss the proceeding 
on that ground. The Pennsylvania interests also contended that 
there was no such lessening of competition as was contemplated 
by the law. The Pennsylvania also contended for a strict con- 
struction of section 7 of the Clayton law on the ground that it 
was a penal statute. The Commission asserted that it was re- 
medial and that because there might be penal provisions in a 
remedial statute the rule requiring strict construction did not 
apply to a proceeding in which the Commission could ‘only issue 
an order requiring the Pennsylvania interests to divest them- 
selves of the stock in the Wabash and Lehigh Valley railroads. 
The Commission contended that this case was not unlike the 
Clayton proceedings in respect of the stock of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie and the Western Maryland. 


WINTER STORAGE OF CARGO 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in No. 170, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., petitioner, vs. Interlake Steamship Co., 
has denied a petition for writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the second circuit. The case involved the ques- 
tion of damage to cargo stored in a vessel in the winter months. 
The petitioner lost in the lower court. 
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MONTANA OIL RATES 


Litigation involving the question of whether the Commission 
was right in refusing to take jurisdiction of Montana intrastate 
oil rates on petition of the railroads before the rates were in 
effect was finally disposed of in the Supreme Court of the 
United States October 13 in No. 67, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission vs. Northern Pacific et al. 

The railroads originally petitioned the Commission to in- 
vestigate the Montana rates under section 13 of the interstate 
commerce act. The Commission refused to do so because the 
rates were not in effect because of a temporary restraining 
order issued by the federal court in Montana. The litigation 
in Montana came to an end and the rates went into effect. 
The Commission then instituted the investigation sought by 
the carriers and the latter then moved that the mandamus 
case against the Commission be dismissed. 

The lower courts in the District of Columbia had held that 
the Commission had erred in not taking jurisdiction as sought 
by the carriers. In a brief oposing the motion to dismiss, the 
Commission said that, by assuming jurisdiction over the rates 
after they had become effective, it had not abandoned its con- 
tention that it was without jurisdiction before the rates had 
been made effective; that if the case was now moot, that had 
had resulted from the fact that the rates had been put into 
effect, thereby removing the obstacle to the Commission’s 
assumption of jurisdiction and that if the court considered the 
case as now moot, the judgment of the lower court should be 
reversed and the case remanded with instructions that the 
petition be dismissed. 

The Supreme Court disposed of the matter by granting the 
motion of the carriers to dismiss the writ of certiorari; by 
dismissing the writ; by reversing the judgment of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia and remanding the cause 
to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia with direct- 
tions to set aside its order for issuance of a peremptory writ 
of mandamus and to dismiss the petition for writ of mandamus. 


COAL FREIGHT CHARGES 


The Supreme Court of the United States on October 13 
refused, in No. 286, Chesapeake & Ohio vs. Southern Coal, Coke 
& Mining Co., to issue a writ of certiorari to the Appellate 
Court of Illinois, fourth district. The railroad company de- 
sired a review of a decision of the appellate court holding that 
the defendant was not liable for the freight charges on thirteen 
carloads of coal delivered, on reconsigning orders, to a coal 
company in Chicago, Ill., which was on the credit list of the 
railroad company, but which became insolvent, because the rail- 
road company had not followed instructions in the reconsigning 
orders. Among the instructions was one that if the instruc- 
tions could not be followed “for either routing, rate or charges, 
telephone us immediately.” 

The defendant was both consignor and consignee. When 
the railroad could not collect its freight charges from the com- 
pany that received the coal on reconsignment, it filed suit 
against the consignor-consignee. The railroad company in its 
summary of argument in behalf of a writ of certiorari said that 
the Illinois Appellate Court “appears to hold that the defendant, 
by giving the reconsigning orders to deliver cars to Lakeside 
Coal Co. ‘charges to follow,’ etc., thereby relieved itself of lia- 
bility as consignee.” 

The railroad company contended that the question for con- 
sideration was “whether or not the defendant by giving the 
reconsigning orders to deliver the cars in question to Lakeside 
Coal Co. ‘charges to follow’ thereby accepted the shipments 
and exercised such acts of ownership as would render it liable 
as consignee.” The railroad company claimed that the giving 
of the reconsignment orders implied that the consignee thereby 
became liable for the freight charges notwithstanding the words 
“charges to follow.” 


WESTERN DIVISION CASE 


In a brief for the Commission in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Nos. 44 and 45, Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ern et al., appellants, vs. United States, Interstate Commerce 
Commission et al., and United States and Interstate Commerce 
Commission vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al., E. M. 
Reidy, for the Commission, declared that it was an abuse of 
discretion for the specially constituted district court to have 
stayed the execution of the Commission’s order in The Matter 
of Divisions of Freight Rates in Western and Mountain Pacific 
Territories, 148 I. C. C. 457, and 156 I. C. C. 94. After the court 
had come to the conclusion that the order of the Commission 
in that case was valid it stayed the execution thereof pending 
appeal to the Supreme Court. It exacted a bond of $3,000,000 


from the southwestern carriers, the ones that attacked the order, 
so as to protect the revenues of western trunk lines in the 
event that the order should be finally upheld on appeal. 

The trial court stayed the execution of the order the validity 
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of which it had upheld by dismissing the bill of complaint of 
the southwestern carriers on the ground, among others, that 
the law questions involved were novel and that the interests 
of the public were not directly involved in the dispute between 
the carriers which had resulted in the Commission’s giving 
the western trunk lines greater divisions out of some of, the 
joint rates. The southwestern carriers appealed the case. The 
Commission, on account of the staying of the order, filed a 
cross appeal based largely upon the fact that the trial court 
had issued the stay. Mr. Reidy contended that the grounds 
assigned by the trial court were not good ones and that it had 
abused its judicial discretion in so staying the order. He based 
his contention on Virginian Railway Co. vs. United States, 272 
U. S. 658 (47 S. Ct. Rep. 222). 


NOTICE FOR FAILURE TO DELIVER 


The Supreme Court of the United States, October 13, in 
No. 155, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company vs. H. E. Martin 
and W. H. Porter, granted a petition of the carrier for a writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia. 

Martin and Porter, according to the carrier’s petition, ob- 
tained judgment for $1,684.39, with interest from November 
16, 1925, for damages for the misdelivery of a carload shipment 
of potatoes while being transported on a through bill of lading 
in interstate commerce. Plaintiffs were the owners of the po- 
tatoes and the carrier was the terminal or delivering carrier, 
under the bill of lading issued by the initial carrier, according 
to the petition. i 

“The action,” says the carrier, “was defended upon the 
ground that the plaintiffs were barred from any recovery as 
a matter of law, on account of their failure to comply with a 
provision of the bill of lading, which, as a condition precedent 
to recovery, required that claims for damages based upon fail- 
ure to make delivery must be filed in writing with the carrier, 
‘within six months after a reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed.’ ” 

Notwithstanding this defense, the lower courts upheld the 
verdict against the carrier, according to the petition. The 
lower courts held that the notice required by the bill of lading 
was given in a reasonable time and that plaintiffs were entitled 
to recover. 


AGREED OR RELEASED VALUE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on October 13, 
denied a writ which, if issued, would have brought before it 
for review No. 215, Elsie Aronstein vs. New York Central, in 
which the question before the trial court and apellate term of 
the Supreme Court of New York for the first department was 
the measure of the damages to be applied in the case of a 
shipment of rugs from Worcester, Mass., to Memphis, Tenn. 
The rate was assessed on a value not exceeding $125 a hundred 
pounds. One rug was admittedly damaged by the New York 
Central. The plaintiff, petitioner for a writ of certiorari from 
the Supreme Court of the United States, got a judgment for 
$85 in the trial court. The appellate court reduced that to 
$42.50. That sum was the amount found due on the ratio of 
the weight of the damaged rug to the weight of the whole ship- 
ment. The plaintiff claimed that under the law the railroad 
was liable for the full amount of the damage not exceeding 
$125. The railroad claimed that the measure was the propor- 
tion of the weight of the damaged property to the weight of the 
shipment. 


LAKE CARGO COAL 


At noon, October 16, the hearing at Chicago before Examiner 
Bardwell in the lake cargo coal cases, dockets 23240 and 23241 
(see Traffic World, October 11, p. 892), was adjourned to No- 
vember 12, at Washington. At that time the northwestern con- 
sumers will complete their direct testimony and rebuttal will 
be presented by complainants and possibly others. 

A complete picture of the economic and social status of 
southern mining regions in West Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky 
was included in the testimony the end of last week and this 
week by representatives of the mining and other interests in 
that territory, as well as by the railroad witnesses, who com- 
pleted their testimony the first part of this week. Elaborate 
detail as to operating conditions under which the coal is gath- 
ered to the rails and handled to the lake ports was also pre- 
sented, with other facts that would seem to cover all pertinent 
angles of the controversy, as well as, possibly, some not so 
pertinent. Rate matters were not neglected. 

For instance, Roy Carson, traffic manager, Harlan, Hazard, 
and Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association, presented 
exhibits comparing the spread in distances and rates in the lake 
cargo adjustment with similar information for adjustments ap- 
plicable to other commodities. The greatest spread in rates in 
the lake cargo adjustment, he said, was 53 cents for a maximum 
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spread in distance of 428.8 miles, with the greatest distance of 
haul as 542.7 miles. In contrast, on lumber from the southwest to 
St. Louis, there was a spread of 1,000 miles, at the same rates, 
with a maximum haul of 1,352 miles. On oil from Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Missouri to St. Louis, destined to southeastern and 
Carolina territories, there was a spread of 619.9 miles on a 
maximum haul of 957.9 miles, at the same rate, and so on, 
Other exhibits were presented by him “showing that the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania operators have made remarkable strides in 
the last two years in the increase in movement of lake cargo 
coal.” Lake cargo shipments from all the Ohio districts ip. 
creased 206.26 per cent in 1928 over 1927, according to those 
exhibits, and showed an increase of 204.69 per cent in 1929 over 
1928. Shipments of lake cargo coal from the Pittsburgh district 
had shown a constant increase for the last four years, he said, 
and the same was true of shipments from Pennsylvania as a 
whole, except for a slight decrease in 1927. Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, as a whole, showed an increase of 80.28 per cent in ship. 
ments in 1928, over the 1927 figures, while the southern dis- 
tricts had shown a decrease of 10.14 per cent, he said. 

“The shift in tonnage is all the more striking when com. 
parison is made between the northern districts and the high 
volatile districts in the south, which have the same kind, char. 
acter and quantity of coal,” he went on. “That comparison 
shows that in 1929 western Pennsylvania increased its ship- 
ments over 1927 a total of 103.84 per cent; and the Ohio dis. 
tricts, in 1929, increased their shipments over 1927 a total of 
516.31 per cent, while shipments from southern high volatile 
districts in 1929 decreased 11.16 per cent under shipments in 
1927.” The same relative state of affairs was indicated by fig- 
ures for the first half of 1930, he said. 

Testimony of a long list of witnesses, both railroad and 
otherwise, was to the effect that the southern districts were 
suffering from depression. Figures showing that a large num- 
ber of mines had been shut down in recent years were intro- 
duced as similar figures had been shown on behalf of the com- 
plainants, relative to southern district mines. 

At the beginning of 1923 there were 149 active mines on 
the lines of the Norfolk and Western, in the low volatile field, 
and 155 in the high volatile field, said George Dunglinson, Jr., 
manager of the fuel department of the Norfolk and Western. 
At th® end of August, 1930, there were only 95 in the low vola- 
tile fields and 71 in the high volatile field, he said. 

The highest number of mines in operation on the lines of 
the L. & N. in the southern territory, in 1923, was 393, accord- 
ing to A. B. Culton, mine rating engineer for that line. The 
comparable figure for this year is 216, he said. 

D. P. Morton, allotment commissioner of the C. & O., gave 
similar figures for the number of mines operating on his lines 
in the respective years. In 1923 there were 660 mines operat- 
ing, the largest on record. Since then there has been a steady 
decrease, according to his testimony, 44 per cent of the 660 
having been abandoned. 

The importance of the coal mining industry to Ohio was 
emphasized by John Bricker, member of the Ohio commission. 
From second place a few years ago coal mining had dropped 
“far down the scale” in relative importance as a state industry. 
“xhibits introduced by him gave the results of a study of pop- 
ulation trends in the principal mining counties. They showed 
a total average decrease in 14 counties in Which mining is the 
principle industry of 5.43 per cent. 

Similar figures were presented by E. M. Keatley mining 
engineer, who appeared for the West Virginia commission. 
“There has been a steady trend downward in economic and 
business conditions” in the state since he testified in a previous 
lake cargo case in 1927, he said. He attributed that to the con- 
dition of the local mining industry. 

The fact that miners pay from $1 to $3 a month a room for 
their houses in the West Virginia mining towns was presented 
for the record by Phil Conley, editor of the West Virginia Review. 
Coal miners own cars and have comfortable homes, he said. 

The purport of the testimony of the witnesses representing 
southern district interests Was to the effect that, if the northern 
district mines were in a bad way, it was due to other things 
than the rate situation. Southern mines were experiencing hard 
times, too. The facts as to lake cargo shipments showed that 
the percentage supplied by northern mines had increased sub- 
stantially since 1927. 


Representatives of northwestern consumers emphasized that 
increased cost of coal in the territory would result in substantial 
substitution of other fuels for coal, and that the consumers in- 
terest was vital in the matter of settlement of the differential 
dispute. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Autobus owners before 
commencing operation must obtain local consent of municipality 
embodying proposed territory and approval thereof by state 
board of public utility commissioners (P. L. 1926, p. 219).— 
Whitehead vs. Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey, 151 Atl. Rep. 369. 

It is common knowledge that in Camp Meeting Association 
territory large masses of people occasionally congregate.—Ibid. 

Statute purporting to be general act covering operations of 
automobile busses held operative generally throughout state, 
not excluding existing Camp Meeting Association (P. L. 1926, 
p. 219).—Ibid. 

Camp Meeting Association held not “municipality” authorized 
to license autobusses within territorial limits, operators being 
required to obtain consent from township (P. L. 1926, p. 219). 
—Ibid. 

(District Court, S. D. Texas, at Galveston.) Order requiring 
differential long-haul rate favoring Texas ports held not void 
as preferring ports of one state, where distance to New Orleans 
was greater (Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 9, cl. 6).—Texas & P. 
Ry. Co. vs. United States; Louisiana & A. R. Co. et al. vs. 
Same, 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 281. 

Order fixing differential rates for long-haul shipments to 
Texas ports and New Orleans held not invalid as depriving 
carriers, not reaching Texas ports, of long-haul privileges (in- 
terstate commerce act, secs. 3, 15 (par. 4), as amended (49 
USCA, secs. 3, 15 (par 4)).—Ibid. 

‘arriers not entering Texas ports could be guilty of dis- 
crimination against them by participation in joint through rates 
thereto (interstate commerce act, sec. 3, as amended (49 USCA, 
sec. 3)).—Ibid. 

Finding that maintenance of similar through rates to New 
Orleans and Texas ports, in face of considerably longer distance 
haul, constituted undue prejudice against Texas ports, held 
justified (interstate commerce act, secs. 3, 15 (par. 4), as 
amended (49 USCA, secs. 3, 15)). 

Court will not weigh evidence introduced before Interstate 
Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Georgia.) General Assembly may regu- 
late use of public highways and authorize Public Service Com- 
mission to prescribe conditions for use of highway by carrier 
if not creating monopoly or denying due process (Const. U. S. 
Amend, 14.) 

Syllabus by the Court 

In the use of public highways in this state which are the property 
of the state, the power of regulation is vested in the General Assem- 
bly, and that body may authorize the public service commission to pre- 
scribe the conditions upon which a public highway may be used by a 
carrier in the transportation of goods, provided such regulation does 
not tend to create a monopoly or require the carrier to change his 
status in violation of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, as ruled by the Supreme 
Court in Frost, etc., Co. vs. Commission, 271 U. S. 583, 46 S. Ct. 605, 
70 L. Ed. 1101, 47 A. L. R. 457.—Georgia Public Service Commission et 
al. vs. Saye & Davis Transfer Co., 154 S. E. Rep. 439. 


Act regulating transportation for hire by motor vehicles 
held not unconstitutional denial of due process; act regulating 
transportation for hire by motor vehicles held not unconstitu- 
tional taking property without compensation by converting 
business from private to common carriers; act regulating trans- 
portation for hire by motor vehicles held not unconstitutional 
as impairing obligation of contract in prohibiting business in 
existence before act (Laws 1929, p. 298; Const. Ga., art. 1, sec. 
1, par. 3, and sec. 3, pars. 1, 2; U. S. Const. Amend. 14). 


Syllabus by the Court 


ooo, Lhe Motor Carrier Act of the State of Georgia (Ga. Laws 1929, p. 
-93) is not unconstitutional for any reason assigned.—Ibid. 


_ Business of carrier, whether private or common, is affected 
with public interest and subject to regulation by public service 
Commission (Laws 1929, p. 293). 


Syllabus by the Court 


In the present case the defendant in error was chartered as a 
common carrier, but it asserts that it is merely a pivate carrier of 
commodities for five customers. 
head note, it is immaterial, and therefore unnecessary to deside, 
whether the carrier is private or common. In either event the business 
is affected with a public interest, and therefore within the power of 
the public service commission for regulation by prescribing the terms 
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upon which the business of such carrier may be conducted upon the 
public highways of the state.—Ibid. 
Syllabus by the Court 
The court erred in granting an injunction, and thereby restraining 
the regulation sought to be imposed by the public service commission. 
—Ibid. 








Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(District Court, N. D. Indiana, South Bend Division.) At 
common law, express company, as common carrier of interstate 
shipment, is liable as insurer, and such liability is not changed 
by interstate commerce act and amendments.—American Trust 
Co. vs. American Railway Express Co., 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 272. 

Tariffs and classifications should be construed favorably to 
shippers and in a practical way.—Ibid. 

Contract by carrier in violation of published classification is 
not enforceable against carrier.—Ibid. 

Express company, accepting interstate shipment of money at 
bank instead of when delivered at office by shipper, contrary to 
tariff classification, held liable, as common carrier, as insurer. 

Tariff classification filed with Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by express company provided that packages containing 
money will be received for transportation only when delivered 
at express company’s office by shipper. \xpress company, in 
violation of classification, accepted interstate shipment of money 
at the bank under agreement to transport it to Federal Reserve 
Bank, but while doing so, car was held up by unknown robbers, 
who took all money and absconded. Express company contended 
that acceptance of shipment at place other than that designated 
in classification was illegal and not enforceable and therefore 
no enforceable obligation could be predicated thereon.—Ibid. 


(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Carrier’s rule requiring 
written notice concerning cars desired for loading, constituting 
part of tariffs filed with Interstate Commerce Commission, could 
not be waived (49 USCA, sec. 1 (3, 4)). 

Federal transportation act (49 USCA, sec. 1 (4)) requires 
every common carrier engaged in transportation of property to 
furnish such transportation upon reasonable request; and under 
section 1 (3) “transportation” is defined as including all facili- 
ties of shipment, and all services in connection with receipt, 
delivery, and handling of property transported.—McLemore vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 154 S. E. Rep. 390. 

Shipper’s letter written before watermelon crop was planted, 
and railroad’s reply promising “necessary arrangements,” held 
insufficient to constitute valid contract for increasing shipping 
facilities (49 USCA, sec. 1 (3, 4)). 

Letter involved stated that under favorable weather condi- 
tions, shipper expected to handle from 300 to 400 carloads of 
watermelons, and that on siding then available only about 12 cars 
could be loaded at a time. The letter continued: “In the rush of 
the season, I cannot see where less than 40 to 60 cars will be 
loaded here daily,” and concluded by emphasizing “the necessity 
of plenty room for the placing of cars.” The division superintend- 
ent replied that “necessary arrangements will be made to take 
care of your needs.”—Ibid. 

Contract by carrier tending to create special advantage for 
particular shipper, when not within published tariff, is invalid 
(49 USCA, sec. 1 (3, 4)).—Ibid. 

Shipper held not entitled to recover on theory carrier failed 
to furnish sufficient cars for watermelon crop, absent written 
request required by tariffs (49 USCA, sec. 1 (3, 4)).—Ibid. 

In absence of written request for cars for loading water- 
melons, shipper could not recover on theory that cars, although 
sufficient, were inaccessible (49 USCA, sec. 1 (3, 4)).—Ibid. 

“Transportation” which carriers must furnish under statute 
contemplates reasonable facilities for loading cars for shipment, 
including reasonable accessibility to cars furnished (49 USCA, 
sec. 1 (3, 4)).—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Florida.) Carrier was liable for death in 
transit of mule and depreciation in value of other mules, under 
evidence of unreasonable delay and failure to feed and water 
mules.—Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. vs. J. M. Griffin Lumber Co., 
129 So. Rep. 845. 

$1,785 for death of mule and depreciation of fifteen other 
mules held excessive by $785.—Ibid. 
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e . 6 e 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit.) Charterer break- 
ing covenant to provide proper and suitable berth held liable 
for resulting damage, independently of any negligence in failing 
to ascertain that berth was unsuitable——Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Ry. Co. vs. Transmarine Corporation et al., 42 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 58. 

Owner of wharf on which ship was discharging cargo was 
properly impleaded in libel against charterer for damage to 
ship (Admiralty Rule 56 (28 USCA, sec. 723)). 

The damage to the vessel was caused by the breaking away 
from the wharf, due to fact that certain large granite blocks 
to which lines were made fast had been pulled into river allow- 
ing the lines to slip off, and vessel thereupon went adrift. At 
the time in question, the cargo being unloaded had been sold 
to owner of wharf, so that it was liable for any negligence in 
failing to furnish proper berth, irrespective of terms of lease 
with charterer to maintain berth in a safe and suitable condition. 
—Ibid. 

Covenant in lease of wharf to maintain berth in good con- 
dition rendered owner liable over to charterer for damage to 
vessel.—Ibid. 

Contract whereby owner of wharf covenanted to maintain 
safe berth for vessel was maritime contract, as regards ad- 
miralty jurisdiction.—Ibid. 

Where respective provisions of contract are divisible, and 
maritime obligations may be separately adjudicated, admiralty 
may take jurisdiction and enforce them.—Ibid. 

Lease of wharf to charterer was properly admitted in evi- 
dence in libel for damage to vessel while unloading. 

The lease contained covenant to provide a safe and suitable 
berth, thereby fixing responsibility of owner of berth to char- 
terer, and disclosed right of charterer to invite vessels to 
berth and discharge at the wharf.—Ibid. 





(District Court, D. Massachusetts.) Admiralty jurisdiction 
in matters of contract is limited to those only which are mari- 
time.—United Fruit Co. vs. United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 222. 

Contract, to come within admiralty jurisdiction, must be 
wholly maritime.—Ibid. 

If non-maritime feature of contract is only incidental and 
— unimportant, it will not defeat admiralty jurisdiction. 

Proceeding based on contract which is both maritime and 
non-maritime, but capable of being divided so that maritime 
contract may be separately adjudicated, is within admiralty 
jurisdiction.—Ibid. 

Contract between plaintiff and Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation for operation of vessel by plaintiff as agent 
held “maritime” within admiralty jurisdiction (Suits in Ad- 
miralty Act, secs. 1, 2 (46 USCA, secs. 741, 742)). 

Contract between fruit company and United States Ship- 
ping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation assigned to fruit com- 
pany three vessels for latter’s operation as agent for Fleet 
Corporation. Contract in great detail-recited obligations of 
respective parties with reference to carriage of freight, issu- 
ance of bills of lading, equipment, operation, crew, repairs, etc. 
One of vessels became unseaworthy, and, as result thereof, cargo 
of potatoes was damaged, and shippers recovered damages from 
fruit company, and fruit company in turn brought action at law 
against Fleet Corporation for breach of contract to recover 
amount paid to various shippers in settlement of damages.—Ibid. 

While contract of cargo insurance in “maritime,” contract 
to procure insurance upon cargo is non-maritime, and therefore 
not within admiralty jurisdiction.—Ibid. 

Contract between agent and Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation to keep agent insured against liability for cargo 
damage held non-maritime, not within admiralty jurisdiction 
ae in Admiralty act, secs. 1, 2 (46 USCA, secs. 741, 742)). 
—Ibid. 

Suit against Fleet Corporation for breach of maritime con- 
tract may be maintained under suits in admiralty act, not- 
withstanding liability is in personam with nothing on which 
recovery in rem could be based (Suits in Admiralty Act, secs: 
1, 2 (46 USCA, secs. 741, 742)). 

Plaintiff, suing United States Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation for breach of contract relative to operation 
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of vessels, contended that, if contract sued upon was in fact 
maritime contract within admiralty jurisdiction, case was not 
within suits in admiralty act, secs. 1, 2 (46 USCA, secs. 74], 
742), because act did not apply to any suit to recover by pro. 
ceedings in personam unless cause of action be of such nature 
as to be enforceable under circumstances by suit in rem as 
aganist a privately owned vessel.—lIbid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Rule respecting inter. 
vention in maritime jurisdiction in rem applies only where vesge| 
is still in custody or sold and proceeds paid into court (Ad. 
miralty Rules of Supreme Court, rule 34 (28 USCA, sec. 723)). 
—Bennett Day Importing Co., Inc., vs. Compagnie Francaise 
De Navigation A Vapeur, 42 Fed Rep. (2d) 295. 

Rule authorizing person with interest in proceeds in reg. 
istry of court to intervene is limited to such cases (Admiralty 
Rules of Supreme Court, rule 42 (28 USCA, sec. 723)).—Ibid, 

Cargo insurer was without right to intervene in suit by 
shipper against carrier and vessel to recover for damages to 
shipment (Admiralty Rules of Supreme Court, rules 34, 42 (28 
USCA, sec. 723) ).—Ibid. 

(District Court, E. D. New York.) Operating agreement 
held to accomplish same purpose as demise charter and to im- 
pose on operator liability for negligence of tug. 

By the agreement owner designated transportation company 
having same president as operator to manage and operate tugs 
for the account of the owner. Employment of masters and crew 
was intrusted to operator, and responsibility of deciding upon 
seaworthiness rested upon it, though disbursement in excess 
of $5,000 could not be made without owner’s written consent, and 
compensation of operator was fixed at percentage of net profits. 
—The Nat E. Sutton, 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 229. 

Charters of barges without motive power accompanied by 
bargee paid by owner are “demises.”—Ibid. 

Bill of lading issued by master cannot alter terms of charter 
party.—Ibid. 

Where contract of affreightment incorporated by reference 
produce exchange’s charter party which imposed liability for 
negligence, statute restricting liability did not apply (Harter act 
(46 USCA, secs. 190-195)). 

The contract of affreightment was made subject to produce 
exchange’s charter party, which provided that both owner 
and/or operator should be responsible for all damage caused 
by their negligence or fault, but not for losses caused by dangers 
of navigation, fire, or collision, except where caused by their 
negligence or fault.—Ibid. 

When contract of affreightment by reference incorporated 
liability for negligence, so-called bill of lading giving carrier 
benefit of federal statute held not to render statute applicable 
(Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195)). 

The so-called bill of lading was a receipt for the cargo, but 
not a true bill of lading, another bill of lading covering the 
cargo and being shipping document for banking and delivery 
purposes. It contained the mutually destructive provisions that 
carrier assumed liability for all damage caused by boat or car- 
rier, and that carrier should have benefit of exemptions in Harter 
act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195).—Ibid. 

As between themselves, tug and tow are regarded as one 
vessel, and tow has remedy in personam, but not in rem, against 
tug for negligence.—Ibid. 


Booking agreement between carrier and owner of cargo 
held to require each party to provide insurance for its own 
assumption of risk. 


The booking agreement provided “insurance to be placed by 
and for account of charterers, carrier’s liability to be placed 
ay for account of transportation company (the carrier).” 

Owner of tug, who had in legal effect surrendered it to 
operator, held entitled to limitation of liability for error in 
navigation, though operator had assumed liability for negligence. 

By agreement between owner and operator corporation hav- 
ing same president, tug was turned over to operator to manage 
and operate on behalf and for account of owner. By contract 
of affreightment between operator and cargo owner, charter 
party imposing liability for negligence was incorporated by 
reference.—Ibid. 

Evidence held not to sustain burden of proof as to tug’ 
fault respecting damage sustained by barge while being towed 
through barge canal.—lIbid. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Owner has bur- 
den to prove that his barge was seaworthy when cargo was 
loaded.—_The Harper No. 145, 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 161. 

Leaking and capsizing of scow resulting in loss of cargo 
raises rebuttable presumption of unseaworthiness.—Ibid. 

Statement and deposition by master of scow, unsatisfactory 
for vagueness and lack of memory, held insufficient to rebut 
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presumption of unseaworthiness resulting from leaking and 
overturning. 

Barge master advanced theory that plank in stern was 
proken through carelessness of stevedores in statement that it 
might have been possible that while they were shifting light 
scow and moving him from position heavy swells coming into 
slip bumped boats together and occasioned break in plank. 

Stevedores while gone off to lunch left scow drifting in slip. 
—Ibid. 

Charterer and stevedores held not at fault for loading barge 
with 684 tons, where master only objected to 800 tons.—Ibid. 

Scow in rem and charterer as carrier and owner pro hac 
yice When barge over turned held liable for loss of cargo, where 
scow became unseaworthy while in charterer’s hands and before 
cargo was taken on board.—lIbid. 

Absent explanation, charterer’s negligence is presumed, 
where barge was rendered unseaworthy while in its possession. 
—Ibid. 

Unexplained injuries to scow causing her to sink while in 
charterer’s possession held to render charterer primarily liable 
for loss of cargo.—lIbid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Vessel lying in 
open roadstead and delayed because of wreck in channel held 
not to have “arrived” for loading at port so as to start running 
of lay days. 

The charterer was specifically given the privilege of loading 
at Smith’s Bluff, but motorship was sunk and this blocked 
channel, and vessel, on arrival off Sabine Bar, was tendered by 
telegraph, but tender was declined. The vessel at time was 
lying in open roadstead, where it was conceded cargo was not 
customarily laden or discharged and was delayed until sunken 
ship was raised. Demurrage was claimed for time lost due to 
delay caused by sunken ship obstructing canal. The blocking 
of the channel was due to a peril of navigation, which was a 
risk of the steamer under a paragraph of the charter, which 
also provided that laying days should commence from time 
steamer was ready to receive or discharge her cargo.—The Bald- 
hill, 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 123. 





ORDER-NOTIFY DELIVERY CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, October 13, re- 
fused a writ of certiorari in No. 186, Norfolk & Western vs. 
F. L. Aylor, designed to bring about a review of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia in a case pertain- 
ing to the liability of the railroad in making a part delivery 
of an order-notify shipment of flour without obtaining the sur- 
render of the bill of lading. 

The order-notify party, without surrendering the bill of 
lading, took a drayload of the flour out of the car. After ex- 
amination, according to the petition for the writ of review, the 
order-notify party returned the flour to the car and rejected 
the shipment, all within forty-eight hours. The consignor sued 
for and recovered for the whole carload of flour. The state 
court, according to the petition, ruled that the wrongful de- 
livery of the part constituted wrongful delivery of the whole 
carload and allowed recovery for the entire shipment. 


NEW YORK PASSENGER TRANSFER 


Application for a forthwith inquiry by- the Commission into 
the practices of the Baltimore & Ohio in the transfer of pas- 
sengers through New York, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., has been 
filed by the Pennsylvania in I. and S. No. 3416. In support of 
its petition the Pennsylvania said that the evidence in this 
proceeding clearly showed that the practices of the Baltimore 
& Ohio in the transfer of passengers to, from and through New 
York and to and from Newark, and in and about this territory, 
were in violation of the interstate commerce act as interpreted 
by the Commission in this proceeding and that a just enforce- 
ment of these provisions as between itself, on the one hand, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio, on the other, would require either that the 
Pennsylvania be permitted to pursue the practices followed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio or that the latter be required to discon- 
tinue its practices. 

The suspension case in which this petition was filed grew 
out of tariffs filed by the Pennsylvania proposing to offer trans- 
fer services in the metropolitan area similar to those afforded 
by the Baltimore & Ohio. The Commission found that the 
Pennsylvania had not justified its proposal. The proposal of the 
Pennsylvania to institute a service similar to that of the Balti- 
more & Ohio caused protest by other trunk lines serving the 
Metropolitan area. 

The petition alleges that the report of the Commission, by 
division 5, in this suspension proceeding condemned the prac- 
tices of the Baltimore & Ohio. However, the report said, the 
Matter of transfer of passengers by the Baltimore & Ohio was 
not before it in that proceeding. The report said that the 
Commissicn in No 2249, Coordination of Motor Transportation, 
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had entered upon an investigation into and concerning, among 
other things, the general matter of coordination of motor trans- 
portation of passengers and property on a public highway by 
or in connection or in competition with common carriers subject 
to the interstate commerce act. 

The Pennsylvania, in its petition for a forthwith inquiry, 
said that that proceeding was a country-wide investigation and 
that it was manifest that it would require many months to bring 
it to a conclusion. The Pennsylvania said that in the light of 
the evidence already brought formally to the attention of the 
Commission, the present situation in the metropolitan area 
should not be perpetuated, but the same principles should be 
promptly applied to the Baltimore & Ohio as had been applied 
to the Pennsylvania. 


TRAFFIC LEAGUE CHANGES PROPOSED 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Changes in methods of the National Industrial Traffic League 
may grow out of a meeting held in New York resulting from 
discontent on the part of many New York members with the 
way in which League affairs are conducted. Generally speaking, 
the objections are that the League has been losing members 
and that it is “run” principally by bureau traffic men instead 
of traffic men representing individual industriés. 

The matter first took definite form in the following letter 
from T. T. Harkrader, traffic director of the American Tobacco 
Company, New York, to President W. H. Day, of the League, 
under date of July 29: 


As I have been connected with the League since the year it was 
organized, I have a most kindly feeling for it and a fond admiration 
for many of the men who have been active in the work. I therefore 
make this contribution in the spirit of friendly criticism. 

According to the 1930 roster the League has 103 members in 
the metropolitan area. This is a representation that the League 
cannot fail to recognize. I do not believe, however, that the New 
York members as a whole have taken as much interest in the 
League as the Chicago-Pittsburgh members. Probably this is because 
the League actually started in the west. 

We have been discussing the League’s activities in New York. 
In the estimation of thoughtful observers the League has not been 
making the progress that it should. 

Important issues have been passed by with the mere framing 
of a resolution outlining principles. The membership shows a sub- 
stantial decrease as compared with five years ago and beyond question 
this year will bring further deflections. The control of the organiza- 
tion for a long period has been in the hands of a certain few and 
little new blood has been injected into the management. 

I will not comment on the secretary’s report regarding the loss 
of members, except to say that it invites this letter. The fact stands 
out prominently that a very large number of industries remain ou 
the outside. Not long ago I was responsible (through a personal 
connection) for obtaining the membership of two large industries, 
the American Car and Foundry Company and Liggett and Myers To- 
bacco Company. 

The opinion is expressed that the advent of the advisory boards 
is one reason why the League has lost ground; others believe that 
the real reason is the failure to back in a substantial way the big 
issues, because someone with an ax to grind resorts to the bogey 
ery, “‘sectional.’”’ It is difficult to hold the crowd by continual reports 
of progress relating to small matters. 

I have a feeling that the League’s Chicago office is weak. My 
private opinion is that we need a live ‘‘go-getter.”” A man of real 
ability with twelve months in the year to think about the League’s 
work would make a big difference in the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. If the League is to succeed to the fullest extent we should 
have the best man available in this executive position. 

I will relay some criticisms that may not be apparent to you; 
that may seem trivial in themselves, but that are important never- 
theless. 

For illustration: The proceedings issued by Mr. Beek for the 
last three years read word for word as follows: “Board of directors 
organized by electing F. S. Keiser chairman,’’ indicating a “cut and 
dried’ election inside the board. How could it otherwise happen 
that F. S. Keiser should be elected chairman three consecutive times, 
if it were not someone’s job to nominate him at the drop of the 
gavel, and his job to railroad the meeting? It would have been better 
for the appearance of the record to vary this program. 

Then, too, the appointment of a nominating committee of “safe’’ 
men from the executive committee (see page 2, circular No. 1185), 
is not fair to the organization of 794 members. Your rank and file 
talk about these things and it does not do the organization any good. 

Another thing that the industrial traffic manager on the out- 
side does not think quite fair is the large percentage of offices 
filed by chamber of commerce men, whereas, according to Mr. 
Beek’s circular No. 1222, they contribute only 25 per cent of the 
income. Of course, organization men seem to demonstrate a ready 
willingness to do outside work, but you remember the story of the 
*‘Boston Tea Party.” 

One of our members in New York (a very prominent traffic 
manager) calls attention to Mr. Beek’s circular No. 1224, regarding 
committee of shippers to bring about closer cooperation with respect 
to rate changes. The original committee of 14 consisted of two 
industrial traffic managers and 12 representatives of chambers of 
commerce or associations. 

This industrial traffic manager, in continuing, says: 

“The point we wish to raise is why, in selecting the League’s 
committee to confer with the committee of the traffic executives of 
the carriers, practically all of the League’s committee are traffic 
men representing chambers of commerce and not actual shippers. 
It mag e that whoever had to do with the selecting of the League’s 
committee felt that traffic men representing chambers of commerce 
or traffic bureaus were more competent to deal with controversial 
rate questions than industrial traffic men or actual shippers. 

“Be that as it may. In considering the personnel of the League’s 
members, shippers are very much in the majority as compared 
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with representatives of chambers of commerce and traffic bureaus 
and, therefore, all will agree that they are entitled to at least the 
same percentage of representation if competent, and no one has ever 
raised the question of their competency. In raising this question our 
motive is only for the best interest of the League with the view 
of having it continue as a representative body of the shippers and 
preventing class or group rule which only serves to defeat the 
purpose and the life of the League. i é 

“We wish it distinctly understood that there is no desise or 
intent to detract from the ability of representatives of chambers of 
commerce and traffic bureaus. On the contrary, we have the most 
profound respect for their ability and judgment, but it is unfair 
to the members of the League when the policy of the League is 
determined by the minority and not the majority of its members.” 

Here is a criticism about the meetings. The proceedings of the 
Chicago meeting show a total of 98 motions or resolutions offered; 
81 by members of the executive committee; 16 by vice-chairman or 
other members of committee; one by a man not even a member of 
the League, which may explain the exception. . 

The only resolution offered by a New York member (excepting 
Chandler) was not even given the courtesy of reference to a com- 
mittee, but tabled by the steam-roller. This was the only resolution 
defeated at the Chicago meeting. 

The printed record of the Chicago meeting, covered about 15,000 
lines. Rank and file members of the League were responsible for 
approximately 300 lines, or 2 per cent. This would indicate that the 
sole task of the convention was the ratification of the work of the 
executive committee. 

The League’s method of committee work is very credible. I 
think, however, that you should guard against insistence on the 
will of the executive committee predominating, shutting out the 
expression of opinion on the part of the rank and file, because no 
executive committee, no matter how strong, should feel that they 
possess all the brains. 

If the usual course is followed this year, a man from the west 
will succeed you. We hope you may keep it another year. If not, 
many of us in New York think that an industrial traffic manager 
should be the next president. Just study the record. 

Some of the thirfgs I mention are what we are thinking over 
here in New York. We hope you will receive it in a sympathetic 
spirit. 


On October 9, after some preliminary discussion, President 
Day sent the following letter to members of the board of direc- 
tors and the executive committee of the League: 


As information, I am handing you herewith copy of a letter 
addressed to the undersigned by Mr. T. T. Harkrader, which is 
self-explanatory. Frankly, this communication was a distinct sur- 
prise and has caused me considerable concern. 

In an effort to develop this situation more fully I have called 
a meeting of Greater New York members of the League, to be held 
in the Assembly Hall of the Merchants’ Association, New York City, 
Tuesday, October 14, at 2 p. m., and I shall see to it that those 
addressed are kept informed as to developments. 


New York Proposals 


In anticipation of President Day’s visit, a meeting was held 
by 44 New York members of the League, who appointed a 
committee to draw up proposals to be submitted to him. This 
committee was composed of H. A. P. Walker (chairman), W. J. L. 
Banham, C. L. Hilleary, J. D. Ross and W. L. Clark. The com- 
mittee’s report was amended and approved at a meeting October 
10 and was presented to Mr. Day at the meeting October 14. 
It was as follows: 


1. That it should be distinctly understood there is no lack of 
appreciation of the work done by the League in the past years; 
that there is no criticism intended or offered of any individual or 
group of men who have been responsible for the policies or activi- 
ties of the League; that conditions have undergone vast changes 
since the League was organized and its policies and activities were 
defined; that it is felt the policies and activities of the League should 
be brought more in line with conditions as they exist today; that 
there is no desire on the part of the members located in Greater 
New York to dictate the affairs of the League and that no such 
members seek any office in the League or appointment on any com- 
mittee, but, on the contrary, we are actuated only by a sense of duty 
to the League and a desire to see the League go forward. If neces- 
sary the by-laws and constitution of the League shall be revised 
and amended to permit the following recommendations to be carried 
out: 

2. No officer or director of the League shall be eligible to serve 
on the nominating committee. 

3. The nominating committee shall be appointed by the members 
of the League from the floor at a regular session previously desig- 
nated by the president at the time of the annual meeting. 

4. The executive committee of the League shall not have the 
power to reject or alter reports of committees or to reject or change 
proposals submitted to it when same emanate from the members of 
the League, without first having secured the approval of the League 
membership by letter ballot if necessary. 

5. The elective offices of the League shall be filled by industrial 
traffic managers and by commercial traffic managers in the same 
= that one group bears to the other in the membership of the 

ague. 

6. Where the president has the power to appoint committees and 
exercise such power, the membership of each committee shall be 
composed of industrial traffic managers and commercial traffic man- 
agers in the same ratio that one group bears to the other in the 
membership of the League. At no time shall the chairman of com- 
— appointed by the president exceed the ratio previously men- 
tioned. 

7. It is suggested and vigorously urged that industrial traffic 
managers be nominated and elected president and vice-president of 
the League for the ensuing year. 

8. The president shall appoint immediately after the next annual 
meeting, a special committee consisting of industrial traffic man- 
agers and commercial traffic managers in the same proportion that 
one group bears to the other in the League membership, said com- 
mittee to be charged with the responsibility of studying the present 
work, activities and scope of action of the League and to make such 
recommendations as are found to be warranted by conditions, said re- 
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ports and recommendations to be submitted to the membership of the 
League for ratification. If and when ratified by the members a, 
originally submitted or amended, the same committee shall be chargeg 
with the responsibility of seeing that the action contemplated by the 
recommendations is promptly taken. 

9. The president shall appoint, immediately following the next 
annual meeting, a special committee to investigate and study the 
present staff of the League and to reorganize said staff should such 
action be found necessary or advisable by the majority of the specia| 
committee. 

10. That consideration be given to a change in the location of 
the headquarters of the League and at the same time it should he 
stated to be the sense of the New York industrial traffic managers 
that the present conditions would seem to indicate Washington, D. ¢ 
as the most logical point for the League’s headquarters. ; 


Action on Recommendations 


There were fifty New York members present at the meeting 
at which the report was submitted by the special committee 
of industrial traffic managers not on the executive committee 
of the League. In the discussion that ensued, it is understood, 
W. H. Chandler and a few others thought some of the resolu. 
tions were impracticable and some of the criticism in them 
unjust. There were indications of dissatisfaction in some quar. 
ters with the League’s present inactivity with respect to national 
questions, such as railroad consolidation, inland waterway poli. 
cies, and mileage rates. It was said that Mr. Day and Mr. 
Ripley seemed in a receptive mood, but that Mr. Chandler was 
not. Some, while not in sympathy with all that was proposed, 
said they thought good would result from the meeting. Presi. 
dent Day proposes to have the proceedings of the meeting printed 
and circulated among League members and make the matter 
the first order of business at the next meeting of the League. 


N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


The National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com. 
missioners has issued its call for its forty-second annual con- 
vention to be held at the Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, S. C., 
November 12 to 15. 

One of the features of the convention will be a “free for-all’” 
discussion in which the state commissioners may say what they 
choose (subject to parliamentary rules), and the only restriction 
is that they must not talk too long, “for a free-for-all should 
not be a one-man show,” according to the call. 

The speakers will be Mayor Stoney of Charleston; Chairman 
McAdams of the South Carolina commission; Senators Blease 
and Smith of South Carolina; Chairman McManamy of the Com- 
mission; William Prendergast of New York; Chairman McCardle 
of the Indiana Commission; Charles H. English, chairman Bar 
Examiners of Pennsylvania; Chairman Jacobson of the Minne- 
sota commission; Alexander Forward of the American Gas 
Association; Joseph H. Hays of Iowa; L. H. Powell, president of 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., and William Chamberlain, 
president, United Light & Power Co., of Chicago. 

Mr. Hays will speak on “Government Regulation of the 
Irregular Route Motor Carrier.” Chairman McCardle will speak 
on “Government and Municipal Operation of Utilities and Other 
Properties.” Mr. English will discuss the lawyer’s part in 


regulation. Mr. Powell will speak for the railroads. Mr. 
Prendergast’s subject is “Principles vs. Opportunism in Rate- 
Making.” 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC COUNSELORS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Industrial Traffic Counselors’ Association will meet at 
the Hotel Annapolis, Washington, D. C., November 1, following 
the first annual meeting of the Association of Practitioners 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be held in that 
city October 30 and 31. The meeting will open with a report 
by the president, Stephen D. Rice, and other committee reports. 
The docket of “unfinished business” to follow the committee 
reports includes discussion on the subjects below: B. H. Car- 
michael, Los Angeles, percentage of value of merchandise to 
be added to loss and damage claims; Will C. Pike, Muncie, 
Ind., supplying of tariffs by railroads and tariff agencies; M. P. 
Bauman, Jersey City, N. J., Association of Practitioners before 
the I. C. C.; Charles E. Vose, Boston, inter-counselor activities; 
James H. Noble, New York, educational campaign to get ship- 
pers and receivers to use services of legitimate counselors, 
rather than patronize so-called “claim sharks’; H. G. Elwell, 
Elizabeth, N. J., relations with railroad traffic officials and their 
attitude toward commercial traffic men; Dabney T. Waring, 
New York, revision of constitution, by-laws and creation of 4 
code of ethics; A. E. Whiteside, Cleveland, benefits of the 
association to members; G. T. Stufflebeam, New York, cars 
and/or tonnage controlled by the traffic counselor; E. C. Sides, 
Memphis, counselors’ practice of obtaining clientele; C. C. Tif 
fany, Syracuse, N. Y., what constitutes legitimate activities of 
the traffic counselor; W. E. Rosenbaum, St. Louis, shall the 
association consider a proposition to change paragraph (1) of 
section 3, of the act to regulate commerce? 
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October 18, 1930 


RAILROAD REGULATION 


(Concluding series of articles in Wall Street Journal by Thomas F. 
Woodlock, former member of the Interstate Commerce Commission) 

“Reparation” under the interstate commerce law is for the 
most part simply indemnification for damages sustained as a 
consequence of violation of the law—damages ex delicto. For 
the first two years of its existence the Interstate Commerce 
Commission declined to make awards of reparation, holding 
that such awards were in the province of a common law jury. 
With changes in personnel, however, there came a change in 
policy and, since 1889, “reparation” cases have contributed a 
generally increasing percentage of the litigation before the 
Commission until at present they account for two-thirds of its 
formal docket. 

A shipper of freight—virtually all reparation cases concern 
freight rates—may claim damages for payment of an “unrea- 
sonable” rate which violates Section 1; for an “unjustly dis- 
criminatory” rate, which violates Section 2; for an “unduly or 
unreasonably prejudicial’ rate, which violates Section 3; or he 
may claim recovery of an “overcharge,” having paid an “inap- 
plicable” rate, which violates Section 6. 


Two to Three Years for Filing Complaints 


If he sustains his complaint under Section 1, his damages 
are measured by the difference between the rate which he paid 
and the maximum which the Commission finds he should have 
paid, and automatic award is made accordingly. If he sustains 
his complaint under Section 6, he receives automatic return 
of his “overcharge” representing the excess of the rate paid 
over the rate which according to the tariffs is found to be 
legally applicable. Under Sections 2 and 3, however, he must 
prove his damages. 

Complaints under Section 2 are extremely rare and there is 
no instance in the Commission’s record of an award of damages 
for violation of that section. Proof of damage by violation of 
Section 3 is a difficult matter and is not often successfully 
sustained. 

Complaints under Sections 1, 2 and 3 must be filed within 
two years of the alleged offense, and complaints under Section 
6 within three years in order to “toll the statute.” Reparation 
under Sections 1, 2 and 3 will cover all shipments made for two 
years, and under Section 6 for three years, prior to the date 
of complaint. 

Reparation-Hunting an Industry 


The situation arising from multiplication of claims for 
reparation was brought to the attention of Congress in the 
Commission’s annual report for 1916. (In that year the formal 
docket covered in all 878 complaints and “I. and S.” cases.) It 
was pointed out that there had grown up a species of industry 
in reparation-hunting on a contingent fee basis which had led 
to congestion of the Commission’s docket with complaint cases, 
and the following recommendation was made to Congress: 


All rates, fares, and charges have been open to complaint for 
a period of more than ten years within which the Commission had 
power to fix maximum rates. For a period of more than six years all 
proposed increased rates have been subject to protest and suspension 
before becoming effective. * * * We are convinced that the best 
interests of the entire public, of the system of governmental regula- 
tion of rates and of the railroads will be served by the enactment 
of a statute which, as of a specified date, fixes the existing inter- 
state rates, fares, classifications, rules, regulations and charges as 
just and reasonable for the past and which provides that after that 
date no change therein may be made except upon order by the 
Commission. * * * The adoption of such a plan as this would make 
it possible to apply the energies expended upon rate controversies in 
the direction of constructive work for the future instead of expend- 
ing them upon controversies as to reparation for the past, with every 
probability that in a majority of cases the one who bore the charge 
will never be reached by the reparation. 


Congress Ignored Recommendation 


Congress ignored the recommendation. It was renewed 
in the report for 1919 and the further suggestion was made 
that— 

The law might well affirmatively recognize that private dam- 
ages do not necessarily follow a violation of the act; and provide 
that Sections 8, 9 and 16 of the act shall be construed to mean that 


no person is entitled to reparation except to the extent that he shows 
he has suffered damage. 


This recommendation was induced by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Darnell-Taenzer case (245 U. S. 531), 
wherein the court held that the question of “damage” need 
not be probed beyond the “first step,” namely, the payment to 
the carrier of an unreasonable rate by whoever “had privity” 
with the carrier. Congress ignored the recommendation. More 
than once in subsequent reports the Commission referred to 
ss subject, but Congress has thus far steadfastly declined to 
act. 


Tries Around 1,000 “Damage” Suits a Year 
The result is that at present the Commission is compelled 
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to try, in round figures, something like a thousand “damage” 
suits a year, such suits constituting two-thirds of its formal 


docket. Reparation awards to shippers amount, all told (in- 
cluding “special dockets”), to an average of between three and 
four million dollars annually. 

These reparation cases are the millstone which hangs upon 
the Commission’s neck, and they have produced the situation 
described in the preceding article. That situation is even now 
well-nigh intolerable, but it grows worse from year to year and 
there is no sign that its growth will stop. Reparation-hunting 
has established itself as an organized industry. In what direc- 
tion must the remedy be sought? 

At first sight it might seem that regulation of public service 
corporations in ‘‘the public interest” is one thing and the reme- 
dying of private wrongs quite another thing, and that there 
is no necessary connection between the two. But here the 
regulating authority has complete control of rates and tariffs 
and, presumably, is qualified by expert knowledge in unique 
degree to pass judgment thereupon, either for the future or 
for the past—as is no other authority. It seems that for this 
reason the Commission must retain jurisdiction over claims 
for reparation. However, granted that these cases must remain 
in the forum of the Commission, it by no means follows that 
the evil cannot be mitigated. 


Sees “Damages” Probably Passed On 


First, with respect to reparation for exaction of an “over- 
charge” (that is, a rate in excess of that which is legally ap- 
plicable under the published tariffs) recovery of the overcharge 
by the shipper is not recovery “as damages,” but as an “over- 
charge” (230 U. S. 184, 202). Reparation for payment of an 
“unreasonable” rate (that is, a rate legally applicable under the 
tariffs, but upon complaint found to be higher than should “rea- 
sonably” have been charged) is, on the other hand, indemnifi- 
cation for “damages” under what the Supreme Court, in the 
Darnell-Taenzer case, called a “compensated tort,” saying as it 
did in that case: 


Probably in the end the public pays the damages in most cases 
of compensated tort (245 U. S., 531). 


In other words, the probability is high that in the great 
majority of instances where reparation is collected under Sec- 
tion 1 the “collector” has passed on to someone else whatever 
real “damages” were in fact inherent in the “‘unreasonableness” 
of the rate paid. 


Would Shorten Statutory Period 


Second, as the Commission itself pointed out, all rates have 
been under control by the Commission since 1906—24 years— 
which should create at least a presumption in favor of the 
“reasonableness” of the existing structures so far as the past 
is concerned. The logic of the matter points pretty definitely 
to two general conclusions. One is that the “reparation” period 
under Section 1, instead of extending two years behind the date 
of complaint, should be limited to the period pendente lite. 
The other is that complainants should be compelled to prove 
damages under Section 1 as they must under Section 3. Fur- 
thermore, there is no good reason why the statutory period 
under Section 6 should be as long as three years; it should not 
take a shipper that long to find out that he has been over- 
charged. Twelve months’ time should be ample. 

Besides these main conclusions certain other considerations 
appear. 

Reparation claims are in general brought upon allegation 
that a rate is “unreasonable” in violation of Section 1 of the 
Act or that it violates Section 6 because it is not the rate which 
is “legally applicable” under the published tariffs. We may 
first consider questions of violation of Section 6 as a source of 
litigation. 

Carriers may make no charges of any kind for transporta- 
tion save those which are published in lawful tariffs on file with 
the Commission. Such tariffs have the effect of statutes (230 
U. S. 184, 197) and must be construed as statutes are construed. 
The intent of the tariff maker is not controlling (20 I. C. C. 546), 
and where ambiguous, tariffs must be construed against the car- 
rier (95 I. C. C. 116). They must, however, at all times be 
given “a fair and reasonable construction” (101 I. C. C. 74.) 
There can be but one legal rate between two points (16 I. C. C. 
436.) Carriers are held to responsibility for errors in their 
tariffs except in cases where the error is obvious on its face 
and is purely technical (38 I. C. C. 28.) These are the principal 
points to carry in mind for the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion. 

Large Sums Sought for “Overcharges” 


Suits for refund of “overcharges” in violation of Section 6 
have in the past formed a considerable part of the “reparation 
docket” and questions of “tariff interpretation” have occupied 
much of the Commission’s time. These questions are extremely 
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techincal and at times very difficult. It is impossible here to 
discuss them in any detail. Some of the largest claims have 
been presented under this head; one of these (with related 
cases), now on its way to the Supreme Court, is estimated to 
involve “refunds” amounting to over $25,000,000—which, how- 
ever, the Commission declined to award, and in so doing was 
sustained by the District Court. . 

The Commission’s most recently effective Tariff Circular 20 
has removed many of the most prolific sources of claims under 
Section 6 by its restrictions in the use of the so-called “inter- 
mediate rule” and “Rule 77” to specified routes, and by its new 
“Rule 55(c).” 

Principle Emphasized Important 

The point which is here important is that in the interpre- 
tation of tariffs it makes a great deal of difference which of the 
above-mentioned principles is emphasized. On the one hand is 
the principle of “a fair and reasonable construction’; on the 
other is the principle of strict construction against the maker. 
It is, perhaps, not inaccurate to say in the past the Commis- 
sion’s practice leaned somewhat in the latter direction, whereas 
in more recent years the “rule of reason” has been more evi- 
dent in its decisions. The reform of its Tariff Circular is the 
most tangible evidence of this. It is probable that Section 6 
will produce less claim-hunting in the future than it has in the 
past. 

Section 1, however, remains, as it always has been, the best 
hunting ground for reparation claimants and here there are 
two distinct schools of thought whose positions are deserving 
of notice, for the debate is in full blast. In a large number of 
cases where a claim for reparation is made because of an 
“unreasonable” rate exacted, the complainant also prays for 
prescription of a reasonable rate for the future. 


Both Prayers Heard “Upon One Record” 


Both prayers are heard “upon one record.” That record, 
if properly made, contains all the facts with respect to the 
“transportation characteristics” of the commodity in question— 
weight, specific gravity, fragility, value, volume of business, 
etc., together with comparisons of rates on the same or similar 
commodities in the same or similar territory, either prescribed 
by the Commission or voluntarily maintained by the carriers, 
which rates may be used as “yardsticks” to measure the rate 
in question. Upon this record of physical facts and rate com- 
parisons the Commission prescribes the rate for the future. 

The complainant’s claim for reparation includes all ship- 
ments made within two years prior to the date of complaint. 
Assuming that the record discloses no change of importance in 
the physical facts throughout the period covered—including the 
“statutory period’—is the rate which is fixed for the future 
necessarily the measure for reparation on the rate paid in the 
past? And, if not, why not? 


“Flexible Limit of Judgment” 


There is here no question of substitution of one kind of 
rate structure for another, such as takes place in a “general 
readjustment involving both increases and decreases”—e. &g., 
replacement of a group adjustment by a mileage scale. In such 
cases the rates prescribed for the future obviously do not neces- 
sarily condemn as unreasonable all higher rates for the past. 
Here it is a question whether judgment exercised within what 
the Supreme Court calls “the flexible limit of judgment which 
belongs to the power to fix rates” (206 U. S. 26) must neces- 
sarily settle upon the same rate as both the highest which may 
“reasonably” be charged for the future and the highest which 
might “reasonably” have been charged in the past. 

One school of thought says “yes”’—for both judgments must 
be exercised upon the “facts of record” and the record is one 
and the facts are the same. The other school of thought says 
“not necessarily.” Granted that the physical facts are the same, 
this school insists that in exercising the quasi-judicial act of 
passing upon the “reasonableness” of the rate in the past ac- 
count must be taken of all the circumstances under which that 
rate was established and maintained, so that, independently of 
the physica] facts, the conduct of the parties concerned may be 
tested as to whether at the time, all things considered, it was 
in fact “unreasonable” to charge the rate. The “prescriptive 
status” of the rate, in short, is, according to this school, of much 
evidential weight in determining the quasi-judicial verdict, 
whereas it cannot aid at all in determining the quasi-legislative 
act. 

Somewhat Stricter Standard Warranted 

In general the practice of the Commission, until within a 
comparatively recent period, exemplified the first school of 
thought. In the last few years the second school of thought 
has been somewhat more in evidence, but apparently neither 
is at present in full possession of the field. Having in mind the 
circumstances described in the Commission’s reports for 1916 
and subsequent years quoted in the preceding article, the re- 
marks of the Supreme Court upon “compensated torts,” and all 
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the known facts with respect to the matter, it is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that a somewhat stricter standard in the award 
of money damages for violation of Section 1 of the Act would 
be well warranted in the interest of justice to all parties. That 
it would tend to reduce the “docket”—probably very materially 
—would be an ancillary but very useful consequence. While the 
actual money awards, totaling under all heads and all sections 
of the Act not more than $4,000,000 annually, are not a serious 
drain upon carrier revenues, the labor and expense involved by 
this class of litigation are a serious burden on the Commission’s 
already heavily laden shoulders. 

Relief of the docket cannot, in all human probability, be 
expected from the legislative authority, and that for obvious 
reasons. It can come, if at all, only at the hands of the regu- 
lating authority itself, and that only by the application of more 
strictly judicial standards in the matter of the proof necessary 
to sustain a claim for money damages. Common sense and ele- 
mentary principles of equity point in that direction. 

Certain general conclusions suggest themselves from what 
has been said in the foregoing articles, and from the plain 
facts surrounding the railroad industry in the United States. 
These may be summarized as follows: 

1. We have in this country about half the railroad mileage 
of the world—and the busiest half. We have, thus far, decided 
that it can best function under private ownership and opera- 
tion, but under strict government “regulation.” Almost everyone 
will agree that the only alternative to this is governmental op- 
eration. Failure to regulate successfully will drive the country 
to that alternative; so, too, will default of private management. 

2. Regulatory powers must be concentrated somewhere; 
there is no practical. alternative to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission save another Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Its powers cannot be scattered among other bodies for its vari- 
ous activities are all naturally correlated and cannot be suc- 
cessfully performed in separate watertight compartments. 
Whether it be, in fact. possible or impossible, the task must be 
performed by one agency. Its powers, moreover, partake of the 
nature of all three governmetal powers—legislative, executive 
and judicial. 


Works Under Difficulties 


3. That agency must function under almost unbearable 
pressure of work, in the teeth of continuous criticism, some of 
it justified because informed, much of it unjustified because ig- 
norant, in an atmosphere of jealousy and suspicion on the part 
of selfish politicians both in and out of Congress, and in danger 
at all times of infection by the bacillus of bureaucracy. 

4. As the Transportation Act now stands it is the duty of 
this agency to see that the American public is provided with 
safe and efficient railroad transportation service at fair rates— 
which includes the duty to see that the railroads earn enough 
to keep them in condition to render good service and to grow, 
as needs for that service increase. It is in a sense trustee for 
shipper and trustee for carrier; it owes no more duty to one 
than to the other. So, at least, the Supreme Court has said in 
the Dayton-Goose Creek case. 

5. In a sense the “railroad problem” in this country is 
always at a “critical stage’ but not in a generation has the 
“crisis” been more “critical” than at present. After a hundred 
years of desuetude the stage-coach and the canal have come 
back for their revenge and are enjoying the full sunshine of 
popular favor. 

New forms of transportation have appeared which threaten 
to take from the rails some of their most lucrative forms of 
traffic. Gasoline pipe lines are being congtructed on a scale 
which may not impossibly leave the rail carriers in a few years 
no more of this traffic than they today enjoy of crude oil. 
Supply of natural gas on a tremendous scale to the large cities 
threatens the rail traffic in coal for domestic and industrial 
uses. Long distance transmission of electric power from cen- 
tral generating plants is another rival of coal that may yet 
make itself seriously felt. 

Furthermore, population figures are ominous. Many of 
the ascending “curves” of traffic upon which railroad managers 
have in the past relied, and with reason, for ultimate solution 
of their difficulties seem to be flattening out and the old equa- 
tions no longer seem to be applicable. 


Operations Already Highhly Efficient 


6. Direct operating costs of railroads have been already 
reduced to the point where, failing some fundamental revolution 
in the matter of power, further reductions can be but small 
and obtainable only by gradual intensification of team-work, 
which is already highly developed in railroad practice. Mean- 
time, in ten years the rail carriers have lost in passenger reve 
nues an amount equal to their entire fuel costs. Train-loading, 
car mileage, and such things cannot be counted upon for much 
further gain in money. The descending “curves” of costs, like 
the ascending “curves” of traffic, are tending to flatten out, 
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and the “lines” of revenue and expenses seem to be approaching 
each other on the chart. 

7. Either the people of the United States can afford to have 
a first-class railroad service or it cannot. In the 30 years prior 
to 1920 the per capita use of railroad freight ton miles tripled— 
a very fair measure of the improved standards of living even 
allowing for the rapid growth of urban population—and this 
enabled the railroads to create the kind of service that is today 
at the disposal of our people. Continuance of that service in 
the next 30 years will be possible only if traffic increases in 
at least something like similar proportion, or if such traffic as 
is offered yields more return. 

Granted that 1930 is not a normal measure of the country’s 
business, it is at least doubtful that, at present rates for trans- 
portation, the traffic that may reasonably be expected in the 
next few years will suffice to keep our railroad system up to 
the standards to which we have accustomed ourselves. If this 
should prove to be the case, we must either pay higher rates 
on that traffic or we must be satisfied to supply ourselves with 
a less expensive transportation system. And the decision as 
to which it shall be will, at least in part and perhaps largely, 
rest with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Competition Carried Too Far 


8. This is not to say that railroad management has done 
all its part, even in grappling as it has done with expense 
accounts—not by any means. In one department of its oper- 
ating it has at least partly failed. Its traffic solicitors have 
pushed competition to a point where large shippers have estab- 
lished a species of terrorism over the carriers, large and small, 
and there have grown up practices, which, while perhaps not 
specifically contrary to present law, are almost as objectionable 
as was rebating. This, coupled with the apparent lack of ability 
of railroad executives to act cooperatively for the common good 
in the protection of rate structures by presenting a united front 
to the attacking forces, must be accounted as a grave default 
of management. That it is responsible for much of the suc- 
cessful whittling away of rates which year by year dissipates 
railroad revenues is beyond question and it is for management 
to take the means to stop it. 

Common action within the various rate groups, with a 
sinking of small jealousies and individual mistrusts and the 
commission of the common interests to a common controlling 
head, is the way to deal with this and similar matters. It is 
management’s task. 


Major Difficulties in Domain of Regulation 


9. The major part of the problem, however, remains in the 
domain of regulation, and the major difficulties are there. Com- 
plete solution cannot in the nature of things be reasonably 
expected. We have not. yet arrived at that stage of general 
education in which the mutual understanding, the spirit of 
accommodation and compromise, and the willingness to make 
small sacrifices for the sake of the larger good which are 
necessary to get the best results out of our complex trans- 
portation machinery as it has grown up on our hands are pos- 
sible, or anywhere near possibility. The best that we can hope 
for is that we can manage to keep moving in that direction. 

And here, perhaps, it is appropriate to remind oneself that 
after 43 years of existence the scutcheon of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is still unstained by scandal of any kind, 
great or small, and that of all the departments of the public 
service admittedly none works harder nor with a keener sense 
of responsibility toward the public whom it serves. If there 
are mistakes to be charged to its account they are mistakes 
of head and not of heart. People who make no mistakes either 
do not exist or, if they exist, they make nothing; the country 
can in the long run probably stand the mistakes made by hard- 
working honest men actuated by a high sense of public duty. 
And, perhaps, after all, this is the strongest and most abiding 
‘impression” that remains with one who, having been privileged 
to serve for a time upon the Commission, and during that time 
has differed sharply with each and every one of his colleagues 
upon some important matters and has agreed with each and 
every one of them on many important matters, now parts from 
each and every one of them with regret, respect and regard. 


SCRAP IRON AND STEEL FREIGHT 


The railroads of the United States carried 13,527,292 tons 
of scrap iron and steel in 1929, bringing a freight revenue of 
$29,428,516, it is stated in a report by Benjamin Schwartz, 
director-general of the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc. 
This represents an increase over 1928 of 1,780,355 tons and 
$3,565,501 in freight revenue. The net revenue per ton of scrap 
iron and steel was $2.18, an increase of 6 cents over 1928. 

Compared to pig iron, the other important raw material 
used in the manufacture of steel, scrap showed a higher net 
revenue for the railroads than pig iron, by 27 cents a ton. In 
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1929, 8,000,409 tons of pig iron were transported by the railroads, 
representing a slight decrease in tonnage over 1928. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad led by carrying a tonnage of 
4,348,192 tons, netting a freight revenue of $6,574,394, followed 
by the New York Central, Reading and Baltimore & Ohio 
systems. 

“From the point of view of the railroads, there are two 
factors which can affect the freight revenue from this com- 
modity. The first factor relates to the rate structure. The 
establishment of any yardstick or uniform basis for changing 
the scrap rate structure, or relating it to the mileage scale of 
finished steel products, may tend to prevent the free flow of 
this important commodity and disrupt the normal sources of 
supply for important consumers. The railroads can, by in- 
formal negotiations and cooperation with the scrap iron indus- 
try, adjust the inequalities existing in the rate structure, with- 
out the establishment of a national yardstick and without ham- 
pering either their freight revenue or the free flow of scrap. 

“The second factor relates to the scrap produced and sold 
by the railroads themselves. It is estimated that the railroads 
produce approximately four million tons of scrap a year. It 
is stated that the sale of this scrap direct to consumers, on 
reciprocal or preferential bases, not only reduces the freight 
revenue for the railroads by eliminating movements of scrap, 
but restricts the ability of the scrap iron industry in its capacity 
to function. It should be of interest to the railroads to enlarge 
the possibilities of the scrap iron industry and preserve a very 
desirable source of freight revenue.” 


PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE MILES 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has averaged more active 
passenger locomotive miles a month for the first six months 
of 1930 than any other road serving the Illinois-Indiana terri- 
tory, according to J. B. Ford, vice-president of the road. 

In comparing the average miles an active locomotive in 
service a month of a number of the roads serving the Illinois- 
Indiana territory for the first six months of 1930 and the cor- 
responding period of 1929, Mr. Ford says that the C. & E. I. 
ranks first, as shown in the following figures: 


Av. Miles Per Month 





1930 1929 

RE bid Skee dca ey Wasa ease eRk se Bee 7,151 
A tans sde OMe -7.4 Caee nie eben soe ae ROR ab eR eee 5, 362 6,173 
| Sn earner are i re ere een pe ree rn i 6,029 
ED nd ok Ghied ee caed eH eRe ene eae ke a ee aewese ee 5,702 
C. Se ania 6 ne Ake 5,836 
ar apenas 5,193 
PET SP yes OF hea eh ca eer eee 4°693 4,771 


“As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Ford, “there are only eight 
Class I railroads in the United States to equal or exceed 7,000 
miles a month an active passenger locomotive in the first six 
months of 1930. The C. & E. I. ranks fourth among these eight 
roads.” 

Figures on the first four roads in the United States are as 
follows: 

Av. Miles Per Month 
1930 1929 


CR ee en eee 8,709 8,436 
Pe NL oben nan cbseGanwseeeee 6a s sees sok 7,900 7,750 
i Te WED. ec heks de Cade etenwacdaWessabeneseeesuwen 7,895 7,680 
a Ge MO Ee 01046 baeseeeanse stuns cb ys os eeeeenreeeews f 7,151 


The Michigan Central is fifth; R. F. & P. sixth; A. T. & 
S. F. seventh, and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake eighth. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 4 totaled 
972,492 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was an increase of 22,111 cars 
above the preceding week this year, but a reduction of 207,455 
cars below the same week last year and a decrease of 214,540 
cars compared with the corresponding week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended October 
4 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,099 and 7,320; live 
stock, 2,212 and 2,548; coal, 41, 472 and 50,072; coke, 1,751 and 3,538; 
forest go 3,564 and "4,131; ore, 2,700 and 4,980; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 66,804 and 75,939; miscellaneous, 86,039 and 113,286; total, 
1930, 210,641; 1929, 261, 814; 1928, 262,382. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,855 and 3,482; live 
stock, 1,959 and 2,206; coal, 39,901 and 48,509; coke, 4,525 and 5,477; 
forest roducts, 2/266 ane 3,119; ore, 9,753 and 13,658; merchandise, 
C, and 58,707; miscellaneous, 79,234 ‘and 96,021; total, 
1930. 191, 418: 1029" 231, 17d. 1928, 886. 

Pocahontas district: Grain er "grain products, 287 and 249; live 
stock, 357 and 314; coal, 37,528 and 44,717; coke, “385 and 487; forest 
products, 1,080 and 1,382; ore, 492 and 825; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,996 and q, 970; miscellaneous, 7,677 and 8,685; total, 1930, 54, 702: 
1929, 64,629; 1928, 61,918. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,628 and 3,650; live 
stock, 1,433 and 1,727; coal, 21,738 and 26,943; coke, 474 and 613; 
forest products, 12, 559 ‘and 16, 949; ore, 960 and 860; merchandise, L. 
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AT BUFFALO, N. Y.— AT PHILADELPHIA— 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent Snowden Henry, Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 10 Chestnut Street : 
Strictly modern warehouses located at the hub of the wholesale and Eleven mammoth warehouses strategically located in the principal 
retail districts. They are served by all railroads, the Great Lake steamers, tributing sections throughout the city, with a floor space of 1,30 


New York Barge Canal lines and all suburban trucking companies. square feet. All are served by Pennsylvania Railroad sidings. We a" 
General warehousing with pool-car distribution and cartage facilities. > ‘pped to fu 
Fifty cars per day capacity insures rapid handling. All freight is loaded foremost operators of public warehouses and are equipp “ 
and delivered under cover, which guarantees against damage from the any kind of service incident to the handling of package freight. 
elements. insurance rates—liberal allowances on stored goods. 


and ALLIED INIAND WAREHOUSES _ 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
——~ W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
commie \y__ COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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Import Cargoes in Storage at the Atlantic Tidewater Terminals, New York 


No-sforing-shipping 


ORFOLK, VA.— AT PHILADELPHIA— 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
The largest terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. Here fifteen of the 


are three piers, each 1,300 feet long, four open bulkhead berths : r : 

rincipal @ight warehouses served by depressed tracks and concrete drives largest ocean-going cargo carriers can be worked and berthed simul- 
rf 1,300@Me 2,200,000 square feet of floor space. The receiving, delivering taneously. Two reinforced concrete and steel fireproof warehouses pro- 
We anf$sification yards have a capacity of over 4,000 cars. The terminal vide over 1,000,000 square feet of excellent storage space with the 
° y y lowest possible insurance rates. Exceptional facilities for the handling 


tipped with every modern device for the rapid and economical of both general and bulk cargoes. The railroad storage yard adjacent to 
ing of all classes of cargoes. There is no lighterage—property is the pier has capacity for 500 cars. There is also a 25-acre lot joining 
l by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. the pier for the storage and distribution of lumber. 


IC TIDEWATER TERMINALS by %e Go PS 
ui 


| to fu 
‘reight. 1 


@ Vice-President and General Manager 
17 State Street NEW pas 
yo modegec ble-decked piers located within the free lighter- 
e limits ents via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide afford as 
icker d@#docking, faster arrival and departure. There is 
light#etentions—no piling—maximum dispatch—fire- 
sof st@iom ship. There is no trucking or transfer cost 


4 the @#tdling charges are exceedingly low. 


T CH 


hard Sern Traffic Manager, 1646 Transportation Bldg. 
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Cc. L., 39,786 and 41,165; miscellaneous, 55,961 and 60,268; total, 1930, 
136,539; 1929, 152,175; 1928, 161,883. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 12,886 and 13,875; 
live stock, 8,749 and 10,199; coal, 9,792 and 10,118; coke, 1,273 and 
1,645; forest products, 9,436 and 16,161; ore, 24,515 and 40,727; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 30,925 and 34,442; miscellaneous, 44,665 and 54,880; 
total, 1930, 142,223; 1929, 182,047; 1928, 185,159. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,453, and 
14,516; live stock, 12,477 and 15,288; coal, 13,193 and 15,129; coke, 167 
and 186; forest products, 7,568 and 10,736; ore, 2,539 and 4,129; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 33,756 and 37,441; miscellaneous, 73,214 and 89,169; 
total, 1930, 154,367; 1929, 186,594; 1928, 181,622. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,430 and 6,457; 
live stock, 2,892 and 3,877; coal, 5,789 and 7,069; coke, 179 and 210; 
forest products, 5,079 and 8,212; ore, 471 and 729; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 15,666 and 17,335; miscellaneous, 47,099 and 57,620; total, 1930, 
82,605; 1929, 101,509; 1928, 97,182. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 42,620 and 49,549; live 
stock, 30,079 and 36,159; coal, 169,413 and 202,557; coke, 8,654 and 
12,156; forest products, 41,552 and 60,690; ore, 41,430 and 65,908; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 244,855 and 272,999; miscellaneous, 393,889 and 
479,929; total, 1930, 972,492; 1929, 1,179,947; 1928, 1,187,032. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


: 1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January............ 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February........... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March.............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Pour Weees TR BOT. oon ccccvscces 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five Weene i BAY... ..ccrecsecs 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Four weeks in June............-.. 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
FOGP WOGES TM DUP .«.cccscccccccs 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August............ 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Four weeks in September......... 3,725,243 4,542,289 4,470,541 
Week of October 4... .cccccccese 972,492 1,179,947 1,187,032 

NS Salted es.dliessnesusuwesewe 36,131,140 41,099,973 39,411,794 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads for August and the 
eight months ended with August, 1930, and 1929, compiled from 
company reports by the bureau of statistics, follow: 


AUGUST 
, 1930 1929 

Average number of miles operated......... 242,629.39 242,528.88 
Revenues: 

NE > is le avedtive  aacietdk S-Aicb t aie © elie ors $ 354,713,054 $ 446,609,835 

ID | io Whe hiGh plas uta: och 8nd oe wane aaa *67,432,287 784,315,156 

MIE a 0G.we idle as: Mabaso ae ehao wheelie ec 8,868,423 $11,198,432 

I ca iola igh Sinaia kdigna. 856 ea wae aa areaes 8,316,728 12,200,992 

All other transportation... ....cccccsess 15,167,936 19,040,707 

ean eae eae 11,031,452 12,912,893 

OS ee ee 1,105,871 1,362,006 

BS eee ere 265,315 317,608 


Railway operating revenues........ 466,370,436 587,322,413 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures... 63,012,677 $2,921,197 
Maintenance of equipment............. 80,799,743 103,135,797 
nearer 10,309,799 10,913,666 
CE Er ee 154,050,005 179,150,208 
Miscellaneous operations ............... 4,541,319 5,447,674 
IE iia a a batak aga ben turiemeacres aie; 15,609,964 16,059,103 
Transportation for investment—Cr..... 1,119,211 1,422,700 
Railway operating expenses........ 327,204,296 396,204,945 

Net revenue from railway operations...... 139,166,140 191,117,468 
BAUWRY tAX ACCHUAIS, 20.0 660000 cccccccccess 32,579,942 38,371,255 
Uncollectible railway revenues............. 52,176 79,674 
Railway operating income......... 106,534,022 152,666,539 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 8,371,192 8,555,228 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance............ 2,558,908 2,352,812 
Net railway operating income...... 95,603,922 141,758,499 

70.16 67.46 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 
*Includes $3,334,898 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $3,806,649 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes approximately $2,061,800 back mail pay. 


EIGHT MONTHS 


1930 1929 
Average number of miles operated......... 242,620.44 242,528.02. 
Revenues: 
I ach oa ira Chick cos ctee wos eck nis, bese $2,744,468,532  $3,186,785,711 
ne re ree ee ee 4514,019,151 8595,149,592 
NESE ii TS ieereceseemide + kas 40td aceon 73,245,412 499,581,543 
Dn acinth Sith chee Mace Ob ee’ iL eare nc eie® 77,091,161 95,269,041 
All other transportation .............. 120,300,672 141,668,446 
CE Ase Ling ib CaN bees woke aye ocwae 79,663,481 89,177,144 
ES Se ore eee 8,844,428 8,658,893 
IIE 6 a6 56.06 0.0 60h 5000 ks6 00 2,561,421 2,601,704 
Railway operating revenues........ 3,615,071,416 4,213,688,666 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 502,748,832 579,085,870 
Maintenance of equipment............. 709,719,976 807,753,734 
ENE, waste daa Ciba 6 GRO S ese es 084-0 87,840,489 86,871,763 
err ee 1,273,795,997 1,400,862,191 
Miscellaneous operations ............... 36,375,353 39,544,760 
EY Beh ts 6h gS stairs tha aeipidaisid.w' 6 side 130,550,317 129,612,411 
Transportation for investment—Cr..... 8,738,549 8,628,812 
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Railway operating expenses........ 2,732,292,415 3,035,101,917 


Net revenue from railway operations...... 882,779,001 1,178,586,749 
Ratiway tax socruals.......cccccccvcccccees 244,889,276 70,647,132 
Uncollectible railway revenues............. 663,260 758,699 

Railway operating income......... 637,226,465 907,180,918 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 64,100,759 62,087,565 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance............ 17,823,589 16,698,562 

Net.railway operating income...... 555,302,117 828,394,791 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 75.58 72.03 


4Includes $24,967,527 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
gincludes $27,376,155 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
4Includes approximately $25,813,584 back mail pay. 


WRAPPING SUPPLIES AND METHODS 


“It has been reported that there are more than 6,000 depart. 
ment stores in the United States, exclusive of specialty stores, 
doing an annual business of approximately $6,500,000,000,” says 
the division of simplified practice, Bureau of Standards, U. §. 
Department of Commerce. “Each year these stores buy wrap. 
ping and packing supplies valued at more than $25,000,000, to 
which must be added the labor and other costs of distributing 
almost 3,000,000,000 packages. There are two methods of im. 
proving this distribution function so as to give better service 
at less cost. First, develop several simplified practice recom. 
mendations so as to eliminate unnecessary sizes and varieties 
of packing supplies. Second, through a study of present prac- 
tice, develop recommendations describing efficient and econom- 
ical methods of folding and preparing merchandise for delivery. 

“In the fall of 1929 the committee on simplification and 
standardization of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
requested the division of simplified practice of the Bureau of 
Standards to collect data on the methods and materials used 
by department stores in the wrapping and packing of mer. 
chandise. 

“On September 17, 1930, the division of simplified practice 
furnished the committee of the N. R. D. G. A. with data collected 
during a four months’ survey covering the actual current prac- 
tice in thirty-four department stores. These stores, represent- 
ing an aggregate sale volume of nearly $600,000,000 a year, 
were selected so as to give a wide range of local conditions. 
In addition to specialty dry goods stores and large and small 
department stores, there was included one large organization 
doing an extensive mail order business. The survey covered 
methods and supplies used for both ordinary and gift wrapping. 
These were further classified according to the type of transac- 
tion as follows: 


Takes—Merchandise taken by customer. 

Sends—Merchandise delivered to customer by wagon, truck or 
other type of store delivery system. 

Common carrier—Merchandise delivered to customer by parcel 
post, freight or express. 


“The actual field work was conducted during fall, winter, 
spring and summer months, so that it was possible to observe 
the effect on packing practice caused by seasonal variation in 
merchandise. Geographical distribution was also a factor in so 
far as it disclosed buying habits and customer requirements. 

“The committee plans to use the material contained in the 
report (a) to develop simplified practice recommendations cov- 
ering sizes and varieties for packing supplies and (b) to de- 
velop recommendations to the department stores as to the most 
efficient and economical methods of folding and preparing mer- 
chandise for delivery. The committee expects to complete a 
large part of this work in time to present it to the annual meet- 
ing of the N. R. D. G. A. to be held in February, 1931. 

“The division of simplified practice will be glad to send 
a summary of its complete report to anyone requesting a copy.” 


URGES FASTER TRAINS 


A marked increase in train speeds, with added attention to 
the comfort and convenience of passenger accommodation, will 
be the answer of the railroads to competition by motor bus 
and air, said Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian 
National Railways, in an address before the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Railway Passenger Traffic. Man- 
agers at Atlantic City. 


Already the English and French railways have adopted 
schedules that allow the rail and boat journey between London 
and Paris to compare favorably with the all-air route, he said. 
“Passengers should have facilities provided for them reason- 
ably equivalent to those provided on ocean liners when making 
a journey across the continent,” he declared. “Some progress 
has been made by some of the transcontinental roads which 
have made shower baths, gynasiums, moving pictures and radio 
a part of their regular equipment.” 
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Pipe Lines and the Railroads 


Recent Developments in Construction of Gasoline Pipe Lines Threaten Remunerative Rail Business 
—Three Major Lines Being Built This Year—Long-Distance Gasoline Pipe Line an 
Innovation—Crude Oil Lines Have Carried Bulk of That Commodity Since First 
Commercial Oil Developments—Oil Pipe Line Investment Two Billion Dollars 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


gasoline supply reaches the ultimate consumer by 

pipe line, supplemented by tank trucks, without 
the aid of the railroads, is the prediction in which many 
have confidence. “In the comparatively near future the 
main consuming centers of the United States will be 
served with gasoline by automobile tank trucks from 
bulk stations located at transportation crossroads and 
supplied by pipe lines extending direct from the refinery,” 
says one writer. 

And so the railroads will lose another of their good 
customers. Transportation revolutions—if that word 
is not too strong—appear to be the order of the day. 
Nothing stands still in the moving stream of transporta- 
tion. A great many things give validity to the statement 
frequently made in recent years that industry and busi- 
ness have turned their attention to economies to be 
realized out of reworking distribution methods. The 
same intensive application of business genius that was 


ess it will be only a few years until the nation’s 
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applied to lowering production costs the first quarter of 
this century, it is believed, is now to be applied to lower- 
ing distribution costs. But there seems to be some justi- 
fication for questioning whether business has turned its 
attention from the one to the other, or whether it has 
had its attention turned for it. Things have happened. 
There can be no question about that. The bus and the 
truck have come, the airplane is on the horizon, and who 
knows what to say about the waterways? At least, they 
are flowing along, and a number of people are trying to 
put something on them. 

“It puts no strain on the imagination, in view of 
recent developments, to see the expansion of oil pipe 
lines being paralleled in the next few years by similar 
long distance transportation systems serving gasoline 
and natural gas to the country at large,” says another 
writer in a magazine devoted to the twelve billion dollar 
petroleum industry. 

“Tt has been a common criticism that, despite the 
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extraordinary gains in efficiency attained in the producing and 
manufacturing divisions of the petroleum industry, similar 
efficiency and economy have not been secured in distribution. 
Gasoline pipe lines would appear to offer one remedy.” 

Almost since .the inception of the oil industry in this 
country, the pipe line has been the principle channel of trans- 
portation of crude petroleum. But it is only within the’ last 
year or so that there has been any convincing evidence that 
the same agency might serve for gasoline. Last year the rail- 
roads received more than $275,000,000 from rail shipments of 
gasoline. Total revenue from petroleum and its products was 
in excess of $380,000,000. That is nearly half as much as the 
total of the shrinking passenger revenues for that year. Its 
loss would be one of the most serious blows the railroads could 
receive. And the fact that there is danger of that loss has 
more than one railroad official busy compiling figures and doing 
other things that go into the calculation of ways and means to 
forestall a threatened calamity. 

Not only have recent developments in long distance piping 
of gasoline occasioned serious concern on the part of the rail- 
roads, but the possibility of substantial readjustments within 
the petroleum marketing industry are also foreseen. 


102,000 Miles of Line 


At the present time there are something like 102,000 miles 
of pipe line serving to move crude petroleum from the fields to 
the refineries. It is estimated that they handle well over a 
billion barrels of oil annually and that the investment in this 
kind of transportation equipment is nearly two billion dollars. 
Those lines are said to be expanding at a rate of about 4,500 
miles a year. 

That, essentially, represents the normal state of affairs. 
But the beginning, this year, of a number of important long- 
distance lines for the transportation of gasoline does not. The 
first line of that character to be constructed was put in opera- 
tion in California in the early part of 1928. It was a line 97% 
miles long, extending from Ventura Avenue to Wilmington, 
belonging to the Shell Petroleum Corporation. It was followed 
in late 1929 by a line of the Standard company, 74 miles long, 
from Kettleman Hills to Estero Bay, and, the first half of this 
year, by a line of the Union Oil Company from Kettleman Hills 
to tidewater at Avila, and San Louis Obispo County, 88 miles 
long. California now has three gasoline lines a total of 259% 
miles long. 

But of larger significance is the beginning of construction 
of two long lines, one out of Oklahoma and the other out of 
Texas, for carrying gasoline to northern consuming centers of 
the central west, and the conversion of a former crude line 
into a gasoline line extending from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Ohio River valley, and the beginning of construction on 
another line from the Atlantic seaboard to the Ohio. All these 
developments have taken place this year, with the exception 
of the conversion of the older oil line. Their completion will 
represent more than 3,000 miles of line for transportation of 
gasoline, which may be only a substantial beginning. At least 
a number of traffic officers of the railroads confess to having 
had their imaginations considerably stimulated. 


Commission Figures 


Reports of pipe line companies made to the Commission for 
1929 show that there are a total of 85,796 miles of line operat- 
ing, representing an investment of $741,010,196. Other invest- 
ments of the pipe line companies than those strictly in line are 
shown as $104,445,372. It is thought that these figures are not 
complete, in that they do not cover all the line used to gather 
the oil, or shorter lines, a great number of which are confined 
to single states. Other estimates, presumably comprehensive 
in their character, show the mileage as more than 100,000, as 
previously given, and the investment at more than a billion. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission figures show that the 
companies reporting had operating revenues totalling $135,420,- 
772, in 1929, and that they transported 1,156,350,772 barrels of 
oil. As against this latter figure, class I railroads transported 
only 6,630,354 tons of crude petroleum in 1929, producing 
$27,604,840 in revenue. Gasoline and refined petroleum trans- 
ported by the railroads in the same year amounted to 46,500,369 
tons, producing $275,101,884 of revenue. The other items under 
the petroleum heading show that there were, in 1929, in addi- 
tion, 13,477,520 tons of fuel, road, and residual oils transported, 
producing revenue of $52,297,120; 3,973,624 tons of lubricating 
oils and greases, that paid rates amounting to $25,521,300, and 
289,045 tons of petroleum products not otherwise specified, 
giving $1,433,619 to the railroad. 

Though the Commission figures show revenue produced by 
individual commodities for only the last few years, a comparison 
can be made between 1929 and 1922 on the basis of a carefully 
made estimate received from a railroad source, showing the 
enormous growth of this traffic. Refined petroleum and its 
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products, on this estimate, produced revenues of $187.686,000, 
in that year, and crude petroleum paid rates totalling $28,724,000, 
The tonnage under those two headings were, respectively, 
30,863,324 and 5,935,997 tons. The revenue estimates were based 
on 1923 rates, using figures for the traffic that actually moved 
in 1922, which the Commission figures do show. The enormous 
growth of the gasoline traffic is indicated clearly, particularly 
when attention is called to the greater segregation represented 
by the reports for 1929. 

In the same period, according to the Commission figures, 
the pipe lines devoted to transportation of crude petroleum 
increased nearly 30,000 miles, it having shown the mileage in 
1922 as 57,348. 

Cost by Pipe Line Low 

Historically, the railroads have never been able to compete 
with the pipe line in the transportation of crude oil. At present, 
estimates of the relative cost of the two types of transportation 
range from a third to a half, as the relation of the pipe line cost 
to the rail cost. 

Development of the extensive maze of gathering lines in the 
oil producing territories and the trunk lines from the producing 
territories to the large consuming centers began almost with 
the first discovery of oil in commercial quantities in this country, 
Extension of lines has kept pace with production throughout 
intervening time. 

The first successful pipe line was laid in western Penn- 
sylvania in 1865, only six years after oil production began in 
this country, in 1859. It was a line four miles in length. Others 
had been constructed before it, but for one reason or another 
they were commercial failures. In 1875, a four inch line 60 
miles long was constructed from western Pennsylvania pools 
to Pittsburgh. Prior to 1876, crude petroleum was almost ex- 
clusively refined in the immediate neighborhood of production, 
but beginning about that time the practice of locating refineries 
in the large consuming centers such as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia took place with 
rapidity. 

The elaborate plumbing system whereby oil from the mid- 
continent field in Kansas, Oklahoma and northern Texas and 
Louisiana was removed to the large cities of the central west 
and east began to take shape immediately after production in 
that territory had become of substantial proportions. That was, 
roughly, in 1903 and 1904. Development of the Prairie Pipe 
Line Company’s lines to Whiting, Ind., and the east began in 
1903, and others soon followed. A little more than ten years 
later, in 1914, the five principle systems operating out of the 
mid-continent and gulf fields, in the four states named, had a 
total of 6,590 miles of trunk line, reaching refineries north of 
there, east of the Mississippi, and on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Industry Changes Responsible 

Just what are the reasons responsible for this recent 
development in the construction of gasoline pipe lines is 
difficult to say. That may, in a measure, be due to their being 
of a complex nature, more than one or two factors being in- 
volved. But it is also true, as someone else has said, that “a 
veil of uncertainty” has been thrown over the whole subject 
by the secrecy maintained by the individual companies as to 
their exact plans. To some extent, it seems probable that a 
competitive situation in marketing is responsible. At least 
that was the statement of one traffic official of a large oil com- 
pany. Conditions have shaped up which make it desirable that 
companies having refineries close to production adopt this 
means to meet competition of other refineries nearer consuming 
centers, the latter having been using the pipe line to obtain 
its crude. But that is not enough to explain the fact that the 
development takes place this year, rather than last, or the 
year before, or twenty years hence. The perfection of pipe 
manufacturing and pipe laying processes is cited by others as 
explanation. Development of processes of welding the pipe 
lengths is one of the things here referred to. Another thing is 
that new processes of reduction of fhe crude oil have increased 
the ratio of gasoline obtained from a given crude oil. It is 
pointed out that where the recovery of gasoline is low there is 
greater economy in piping the crude to the consuming territory, 
as it is there the market for fuel oil and other residuary products 
is to be found. 

The longer of the gasoline lines on which construction began 
this year is that of the Great Lake Pipe Line Company, extend- 
ing from a point in Oklahoma to Milwaukee and Minneapolis, 
by way of Kansas City, with branches to Omaha and Chicago. 
A substantial amount of pipe has already been laid. The line 
is to be about 1,300 miles long and was originally projected by 
the Continental Oil Company and the Barnsdall Oil Corporation. 
The Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation, Pure Oil Company 
and possibly others have since obtained an interest in it. 

The Phillips Petroleum Company is building a line from 
Borger, Tex., in the Texas Pan-handle to St. Louis. The length 
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of its line has been variously stated as from 800 to 1,000 miles, 
to be constructed at a cost of $15,000,000. 

Both lines will have an estimated capacity of about 30, 000 
parrels a day, which is the equivalent of some 300 carloads for 
the two lines. 

In the east, the Sun Oil Company is building a line for 
gasoline transportation from Marcus Hook, Pa., to Cleveland. 
The existing line in that territory is that of the Tuscarora Oil 
Company, from Bayway, N. J., to Cooks Ferry, on the Ohio 
River, about 35 miles south of Pittsburgh. That line was 
originally a crude oil line, a part of the system of the Standard 
of New Jersey, in which it received crude oil from central 
western fields. The flow is reversed, with its conversion into 
a gasoline line, the crude being received at the Bayway refinery 
by tankers from South America and by crude oil pipe line. 


One More Railroad Problem 
In addition to these possibly prophetic developments, there 


are a number of major pieces of crude oil pipe line under con-. 


struction. One of the most important of these is that of the 
Ajax Pipe Line Company, which is putting in a twin line from 
Glen Pool, in Oklahoma, to Alton, Ill., with possible extensions 
eastward. There has been considerable speculation as to 
whether one of these lines is not intended to be used as a 
gasoline line. Another important piece of construction is that 
of the Gulf Oil Corporation which has a line going in from 
Oklahoma to Toledo and other eastern points. 

On top of all this, from a railroad revenue point of view, 
is unusual activity in the construction and extension of pipe 
lines for conveying natural gas from the Oklahoma and Texas 
producing territories to Great Lakes and northern central as 
well as eastern territory. While that is not direct competition 
with the railroads for tonnage, it is just as effective, in that 
use of gas as fuel displaces, largely, coal, which the railroads do 
haul. One estimate has it that lines now being constructed 
will supply fuel requirements in the Chicago area, replacing 
some 300 cars of coal which the railroads now bring there 
daily. 

An interesting phase of plans for the gasoline lines is that 
a spjgot is to be supplied at intervals of about fifty miles, from 
which truck tanks will supply the territory surrounding for a 
radius of about 100 miles. In addition, termini, in a number of 
instances, of the pipe lines, will be on water, from which barges 
will operate to other important consuming points, as the pro- 
jects are outlined at present. 


The final summation of the benefit, or the contrary, the 
railroads have received from the automobile will make an 
interesting story. On the one hand it has created an enormous 
volume of traffic that would not have existed without it. On 
the other it has taken traffic from them, and is continuing to 
do so to an increasing extent. This most recent development in 
the field of pipe lines simply emphasizes the fact that new 
means of performing the job the railroads have been doing in 
connection with the automobile industry and traffic are being 
found, perhaps with rapidity alarming to, at least, the railroads 
themselves. 


PICK UP AND DELIVERY SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

A unique arrangement is in effect on interstate less carload 
freight shipments at Salt Lake City, Utah, applying only on 
freight routed in connection with the D. & R. G. W.-Salt Lake 
and Utah Railroad. The Salt Lake and Utah Railroad as the ter- 
minal line has had in effect for about two years an arrangement 
which has proved very successful. 

This company’s tariff provides that the railroad will provide 
free drayage service on L. C. L. shipments from its freight 
station to consignee’s place of business, applying on shipments 
where single unit packages do not exceed 1,000 pounds, regard- 
less of the total weight of an entire consignment of goods. This 
service has resulted in rapid increase in the tonnage handled by 
this railroad and daily package cars to Salt Lake City are oper- 
ated from Norfolk, Virginia, in connection with the Norfolk and 
Western Despatch on ocean and rail freight and from Chicago 
via A. T. & S. F-D. & R. G. W.-S. L. & U. R. R. on all rail freight 
shipments. 

The Salt Lake and Utah Railroad since 1923 has been fur- 
nishing free pick up and delivery service at all agency stations 
on its line on L. C. L. intrastate freight shipments and operates 
from Salt Lake City to Payson, Utah, 67 miles, and intermediate 
points, special freight service on perishable and other rush L. C. 
L. freight, operating this service on passenger train schedule. 
Shipments are picked up at shipper’s place of business by truck 
at the expense of the railroad and hauled to the railroad station, 
being loaded into this special through car, which departs for 
Provo, Utah, and Payson, Utah, and intermediate points. As 
each station is reached by the train, a waiting automobile truck 
is ready and is hurriedly loaded with freight from the railroad 
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car and delivery immediately made to consignee’s place of 
business. 

This service has proved to be a successful method of meet- 
ing the competition from common carrier truck companies and 
so-called “bootleg” freight truck lines, as increases are shown in 
the railroad’s figures each month and year. 

I am sending this information to you feeling that it would 
undoubtedly prove to be of great interest to various railroad 
companies and other subscribers to The Traffic World. 

Aldon J. Anderson 
Salt Lake and Utah R. R. Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 2, 1930. 


MORE ABOUT LORING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with a great deal of interest your editorial in 
the October 4 issue in which you refer to Mr. Homer Loring. 
Knowing Mr. Loring as I do, I heartily endorse all you have said 
about him. One thing I can be sure about and that is that Mr. 
Loring is so modest that I know he did not furnish you with the 
data used in your article. 

Probably you are not aware of the fact that, for several 
years, Mr. Loring was chairman of the transportation committee 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and had much to do with 
shaping the transportation policy of the Boston chamber during 
that time. I merely point this out because it is so often claimed 
that commercial organizations, like chambers of commerce, par- 
ticularly with respect to their traffic policy, are hostile to the 
railroads. Mr. Loring did not hesitate to criticize the carriers 
if they were wrong nor to support them if they were fair in 
dealing with the shipping public. 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 8, 130. 


BUS OPERATION COSTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

An inadvertency occurred in the news release sent out by 
the publicity department of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion relative to a “Study of 1929 Motor Bus Operating Costs”’ 
made by the National Association of Motor Bus Operators which 
is affiliated with them. 

This inadvertency had to do with the use of the term “pas- 
senger-mile,” and though a subsequent release was sent out 
correcting this to “passenger-seat-mile,” apparently a misunder- 
standing still exists regarding the strict meaning of the two 
terms. 

A seat-mile differs from the passenger-mile in that it may 
or may not be occupied, while the passenger-mile is the occu- 
pied seat-mile. For example, a 30-passenger bus carrying 15 
passengers and traveling one mile would operate 30 seat-miles 
but only 15 passenger-miles. 

Our “Study of 1929 Motor Bus Operating Costs” has not 
analyzed the cost of the passenger-mile. It has analyzed the 
costs of busses of different seating capacity in such a way that 
costs per seat-mile may be derived. This procedure was used be- 
cause it was determined that the greatest single factor causing 
variations in motor bus operating costs was the size of ‘the 
vehicle itself. Many 7-passenger vehicles operated in the motor 
bus industry are called busses and at the same time the industry 
employs vehicles having more than 50 passenger-seats. 

Warner Tufts, 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1930. 


W. H. Chandler. 


VOLUME OF FREIGHT 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in August this year amounted to 37,420,502,000 net ton- 
miles, according to reports received from the railroads by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 

“Compared with August, 1929, this was a reduction of 
7,529,746,000 net ton-miles, or 16.8 per cent, and a reduction of 
5,004,003,000 net ton-miles, or 11.8 per cent under August, 1928,” 
says the bureau. 

“In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic han- 
dled in August this year was a reduction of 17.6 per cent 
compared with the same month in 1929, while the Southern 
district reported a reduction of 18.4 per cent. In the Western 
district there was a reduction of 15.1 per cent. 

“The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in the first eight months of 1930 amounted to 285,260,- 
206,000 net ton-miles, a reduction of -: 208,435,000 net ton-miles, 
or 12.4 per cent under the corres; s.ding period in 1929 and 
a reduction of 20,267,453,000 net ton-miles, or 6.6 per cent under 
the same period in 1928. 

“Railroads in the Eastern district for the eight months’ 
period in 1930 reported a reduction of 12.4 per cent in the vol- 
ume of freight traffic handled compared with the same period 
in 1929, while the Southern district reported a decrease of 12.8 
per cent. The Western district reported a decrease of 12.2 
per cent.” 
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Twenty-Sixth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. GC. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


policy of industrial ownership of transport facilities 

as a method of retaining control over the service 
itself. Various minor questions of policy are associated 
with this major issue. For example, a wholesale grocery 
house may desire to control local trucking operations 
without actually operating the equipment. This may be 
accomplished by the ownership of equipment and its 
lease to independent operators, or, conversely, conditions 
may seem to justify operation, but not ownership. Own- 
ership by drivers and salesmen is another variant. If a 
shipper operates a transportation instrumentality, should 
it be operated as a private or common carrier? The latter 
status will spread the cost over other traffic, but the 
obligations of continuous service must be assumed, as 
well as the burdens of government regulation. Such a 
transport agency may be operated simply as a service 
bureau of the industry, or it may be placed on its own 
feet, so far as costs and profits are concerned, by making 
charges against the several departments and being con- 
ducted, to all intents, as though it were an independent 
company. The question of separate incorporation arises ; 
the law may require it, as some states demand this of 
railway common carriers, or it may be necessary to effect 
complete segregation of production and transportation 
or to effect limitations of liability. 

In the field of local trucking, cooperative ownership 
and operation has frequently been suggested and often 
attempted. Substantial economies may be realized, but 
at the sacrifice of control over service and with some 
loss of store identity and a possibility of revealing busi- 
ness activity to trade competitors. The assumption of 
store door delivery by rail carriers confronts shippers 
and receivers in some localities and may soon be an issue 
in others. The effect on cartage costs and freight rates is 
problematical and service schedules adopted may prove 
embarrassing to merchants. 

These and numerous other operating problems face 
the industry that provides its own transportation facil- 
ities. Their extended discussion would unduly expand the 
length of these articles. Attention will now be given to 
certain of the more commonly encountered traffic policies 
of industrial concerns. 


(I) Should an Industry Maintain its Own 
Traffic Department? 


Taking manufacturing and mercantile firms, large 
and small, comparatively few actually have traffic depart- 
ments. The reasons for this state of affairs are not far 
to seek. First, many managements are inclined to feel 
that their own transportation problems are not of 
sufficient importance to warrant the creation of such 
departments; their transport outlays may be small, the 
problems of obtaining service not serious, and the carry- 
ing required may be chiefly local. Undoubtedly, it is 
railway traffic that requires the most technical knowl- 
edge. Though this attitude may ignore important trans- 
portation problems, it is obvious that the majority of 
business concerns do not require’ this specialization. 


4h last three articles of this series considered the 


1This statement must not be construed to mean that all the firms 
that can profitably establish traffic departments have already done 
so; on the contrary, the probability exists that a much larger number 
of firms can really afford this specialization. Probably it could take 
place without any actual increase in personnel in many instances, by a 
———— of duties so as to concentrate transportaiton activi- 
es. 





Second, and related to the first point, some manage. 
ments believe that, though their traffic problems are 
significant, the volume of business does not warrant 
specializing to that extent; that is, it may cost more 
than the economies that may be realized. One of the 
limitations on the employment of specialization is volume 


_of business, and this applies equally to the internal 


organization of an enterprise. The rise of industrial 
traffic management in the United States undoubtedly 
synchronizes with the growth of large scale production 
and distribution.” It has been customary to think of 
traffic management as producing savings, and to think 
of savings in terms of reduced freight costs, recovered 
claims, or both. If the volume of transportation charges 
is small, it will appear to be more difficult for a traffic 
manager to effect savings in excess of his cost. To be 
sure, there may-.be other and “painless costs”—painless 
because not perceived—resulting from the non-employ- 
ment of this technical expert, such as lost markets by 
reason of rate mal-adjustment, but they are not readily 
evident. 

Third, it is not infrequently argued that no specialized 
traffic department is needed because other departments 
or clerks can perform the tasks. Shipping and receiving 
clerks, doubtless, can met the needs of thousands of 
shippers. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the fact 
that the degree of training and skill commonly regarded 
as adequate for such positions is quite inadequate for 
the complicated economic, legal and administrative issues 
that confront real traffic managers. 

Fourth, it may be urged that an individual firm does 
not need a traffic department because it can depend on 
outside traffic specialists, such as those connected with 
chambers of commerce, trade associations, private traffic 
bureaus and counselors, or even on the traffic departments 
of trade connections or of the carriers themselves. Brief 
consideration may be given to these alternatives. 

(Ia) Dependence on the Traffic Departments 

of the Carriers 

That representatives of the carriers’ traffic depart- 
ments have functioned more or less as “shippers’ repre- 
sentatives in the pay of the carrier” is well known. Many 
shippers felt keenly the abolition of the “off-line agencies” 
during the war; their restoration was evidence, not only 
of carrier competition, but also of the shipper’s need. 
The carriers, doubtless, can give considerable service that 
an industrial traffic department would accord; they can 
quote rates, trace shipments, assist in the preparation of 
claims, and so on. 








2The question is often asked how large or how small a firm 
can employ traffic managers. Probably no answer can be given to 
this question, first, because of the difficulty of finding a usable 
measure of size, and, second, because the transportation problems 
do not vary according to size. If any single measure is to be chosen, 
probably transportation outlays would be the best. This figure is 
seldom obtainable, but it may be assumed that it is related rather 
intimately to the volume of sales and purchases. Even such data 
are difficult to obtain for many firms; it may be supposed that it bears 
some relation to the capital of the firms. These approximations of 
course are subject to a considerable margin of error. 

Three years ago, the writer made a list of some 278 mercantile 
and manufacturing firms in the Chicago district known to have 
traffic, executives. Volume of sales not being available, Thomas 
Register of American Manufacturers, and Poor’s Manual of Industries 
were consulted for capital ratings, with the following result: 


No. of firms ranked AAAA capital, $1,000,000 or more...........+-: 187 
No. of firms ranked AAA capital $500,000 | 21 
No. of firms ranked AA capital, $300,000 to $506 ihe TR 15 
No. of firms ranked A capital, $100,000 to $300,000..............s-+- 14 
No. of firms ranked B capital, $50,000 to $100,000...............000e> 3 
No. of firms for which no information available................... 38 
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THE PURPLE EMPEROR 


again rules the rails with 





NCE AGAIN The Purple Emperor reigns supreme as 

another 100% on time record is added to its conquests. 

For the past month this “‘ Limited of the Pennsylvania Freight 

Service” has traveled from Norfolk and Baltimore north to 
Buffalo and across to Canadian cities 100% on time. 


Southern shippers have learned to depend on this train 
and Northern consignees praise its performance as they check 
their perishables or their merchandise on time day after 
day. They know that the chance of loss is held to the mini- 
mum when perishables are delivered as scheduled. They know 
that the cost of storage can be cut when they are allowed to 
operate on a small margin of supply, which is possible when 
they can depend on consignments en route. 

Serving 9 of the 10 largest cities in the country with a fleet 
of 64 named “ Limiteds of the Freight Service,” the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad supplies buyers who obtain the daily food for 
millions of people. 

Ship via Pennsylvania and learn why this railroad hauls 
more freight than any other railroad in the country. 

Write or phone your local Pennsylvania agent or the general 
offices in Philadelphia for complete information. 





100% on time record for 






FIVE ON TIME LEADERS 


Five more ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Service’’ 
known for their on time dependability. 







THE MERCURY 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 







THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 







‘‘COCK O’ THE WALK’”’ 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Detroit 






THE GAS WAGON 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Seaboard Cities 







‘OWR’’ 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New York and Philadelphia 
to Buffalo 







PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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But there are serious objections to sole reliance on such 
traffic agencies, if avoidable. First, the main contact that the 
shipper has with the carrier’s traffic department is through the 
railroad freight solicitor. While some of these are well-informed, 
all-round men, nevertheless, specialization has entered here, as 
elsewhere, and rate knowledge may be somewhat deficient. 
Second, the carriers’ traffic departments cannot be free ‘from 
self-interest. They are organized to sell the services of their 
own companies; of necessity, they must favor raliroad trans- 
portation and their own railroads. True enough, the carriers’ 
interest often is identical with that of the shippers, and railroad 
traffic men have often assisted merchants and manufacturers to 
obtain wider markets by calling their attention to neglected 
opportunities. But this identity of interest may be apparent 
only. Say that a carrier conceives it to be desirable that the 
markets shall be as broad as possible and so promotes long 
haul business. As already shown in previous articles, many 
marketing authorities today incline to the belief that American 
firms have worshiped too blindly the idol of national distribu- 
tion; that more economical distribution would result from more 
intensive cultivation of nearby markets. Obviously, this is not 
in harmony with the traffic policies that apparently have been 
pursued by the carriers, at times. 

Third, even if no conflict of interest between shipper and 
carrier existed, the traffic representatives of the latter could 
hardly give careful attention to the selection of transportation 
services needed by the shipper—could not accord continual 
supervision over the actual shipping and receiving operations. 
They could not be constantly alert to view changes in transporta- 
tion conditions from the viewpoint of the shipper; they could 
not constantly advise with and counsel the executives of the 
firm; and, in numerous cases, they would be prevented from 
taking any action because of conflicting interests among the 
shippers themselves. An industry might as well dismiss its 
purchasing agent and depend on the beneficence of the seller. 
Transportation services are to be bought rather than sold. 


(Ib) Dependence on Traffic Departments of Trade Connections 


A merchant or manufacturer may look back to his vendors 
or forward to his customers for the solution of his traffic prob- 
lems. It is true that many firms have undertaken to collect 
claims on their own shipments to customers when the responsi- 
bility really belonged to the latter, and some firms have gone 
beyond that and undertaken to collect claims on shipments in 
which they are not concerned, and have given advice on trans- 
portation questions in which they have no interest. But such 
gratuitous service that finds its compensation only in good will, 
even though stimulated by competition, is likely to prove a weak 
reed of dependence. 

In far too many cases the trade connections themselves have 
no traffic departments. Not a few traffic departments refuse to 
perform traffic services in connection with shipments not made 
by their own companies, or in which the terms of sale were 
f. o. b. factory. A prominent traffic manager remarked to the 
writer that one of his problems was that of avoiding traffic 
issues that did not directly concern his company. It is obvious 
that the traffic department of a vendor can exercise no continu- 
ous supervision over a customer’s transportation activities. 
Furthermore, in this, as in the previous case, a conflict of in- 
terests may arise. A trade connection may, indeed, route ship- 
ments in the most economical manner, trace them when neces- 
sary, and handle claims, but in rate adjustments the interests 
may be anything but identical. Thus, paper mills as shippers 
of that commodity may be mainly interested in the parity of 
rates to common markets and the maintenance of non-dis- 
criminatory rates, and a news publisher, as a receiver of paper, 
may not be much interested in that issue but much so in the 
level of rates. Or the trade connection, if a supply house selling 
through competitive outlets, may find its hands tied in case of 
a conflict and may be forced to remain neutral. Under such 
circumstances a firm cannot safely rely on the traffic bureaus 
of customers or of supply houses. 


(Ic) Dependence on Traffic Departments of Chambers 
of Commerce 


Traffic activities are usually an important phase of the work 
of most chambers of commerce.’ They logically divide into 
three classes of activities—representation of the community as 
a whole in various transportation questions, giving counsel to 
members concerning their various individual ‘transportation 
problems, and maintaining admisistrative bureaus that actually 
operate as joint-traffic departments for shippers. 

Now, while the traffic departments of such chambers cus- 
tomarily perform the first and second, they do not always per- 
form the third. If such activities are handled by a “transporta- 


3A good discussion is found in ‘Traffic Bureaus and Transporta- 
tion Departments of Chambers of Commerce,” a brochure issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, January, 1929. 
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tion committee,” attention is probably given only to community 
problems; a committee is not a suitable organization for hap. 
dling the traffic problems of individual firms. But, even if ap 
administrative traffic bureau is organized, either within o; 
without the chamber of commerce, the shipper cannot always 
rely on it for individual traffic services. In the larger cities these 
bureaus exist mainly to deal with transportation problems of 
general concern. While they do give advice to members, they 
do not undertake the audit of expense bills, collection of claims, 
the tracing of shipments, or rate adjustments for the individual 
shipper. 

In the smaller cities, however, they often do undertake such 
services, presumably as a bid for membership. And bureaus 
may be organized outside the chamber, functioning mainly ip 
this individual capacity. In such cases they undoubtedly can 
render good service to merchants and manufacturers, for they 
can place fairly capable men at the service of small firms that 
could not afford traffic experts of their own. Presumably, the 
shipper compares the dues with the cost of maintaining a sep- 
arate department. For the smaller companies, the community 
bureau will probabiy be less expensive. The chief disad- 
vantages appear to be that many cities, as a result of experi- 
ence, refuse to render such individual services and that diversity 
of interest may arise among the different members. Chambers 
of commerce are best fitted to deal with transportation prob- 
lems of broad, general interest to the community as a whole, 
for which individual action would be inappropriate or ineffective. 


(Id) Dependence on Traffic Departments of Trade Associations 
The traffic activities of trade associations present some im- 
portant similarities and also some contrasts to those of chambers 
of commerce.‘ Dealing first with the similarities, they are an- 
other illustration of the cooperative management of traffic 
matters. As with the chambers, traffic may be simply one phase 
of general cooperation, or it may be organized outside of the 
association. Their traffic activities exhibit the same classification 
as that of the chambers and they may be managed by con- 
mittees or bureaus. The contrasts are not less important. Since 
they confine their attention to a few commodities, they, 
obviously, can obain better insight into the transportation prob- 
lems of the industry concerned. Since they are composed, to 
a large extent, of competing firms, the clash of contending in- 
terests is likely to be more evident, especially in large terri- 
torial rate adjustments; in fact, at times, the organizations have 
nearly been disrupted by such conflicts. ‘Whether they can give 
as close attention to the traffic problems of individual members 
depends on their territorial extent. Some of them are really 
local and thus combine a territorial compactness and a com- 
modity specialization of traffic interests. This appears to be 
true of such organizations as the livestock exchanges and the 
grain boards of trade. But many of them are sectional or 
national in extent. The ease of communication would be less 
and the diversity of interests more apparent. 


In certain instances, the trade association makes use of the 
traffic department of a chamber of commerce or affiliates with 
some -private profit traffic bureau, in which case the traffic 
service rendered will partake of the same features as those 
types represent, and the trade association becomes mainly a 
means of financing the traffic expense. A well organized, com- 
petently manned trade association traffic bureau can deal with 
claims, rate quotations, tracers, and car supply problems, and 
can advise on packing and shipping methods about as well as 
a chamber of commerce, if organized to do so. This reliance 
is often an advantageous one; it would seem to be especially 
so in cases like the livestock exchanges at the large central 
markets, where tracers are of no significance, rate quotations 
are few, loss and damage claims are important, and rate and 
service adjustments to the given market of great significance in 
comparison with those prevailing to competitive points. The 
clash of interests is not so evident; collective handling of rate 
and service problems seems to be the most economical method. 

The trade association traffic bureau, like the chamber bureau, 
ordinarily would not prove to be an effective supervisor of the 
daily traffic activities of the members. The association bureall 
would be able to represent the views of the industry as a whole 
in important rate negotiations or cases, and, in view of the 
present emphasis on the redistribution of aggregate freight 
charges over commodity groups, this would seem to be most 
important function of such a department. 


(le) Dependence on Private Profit Traffic Bureaus 


Private profit bureaus may be organized to offer limited 
traffic service or may be of a general service type. Examples 
of the former are bureaus that specialize in advice relative t0 


4A good discussion will be found in Trade Association Activities 
issued by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 1923, pp. 153-163; also 
in a 1922 Survey of Trade Associations by the National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States. 
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ATTRACTIVE 
INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 
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WEST OF CHICAGO 


Along the Chicago Aurora and Elgin 


Railroad are excellent locations for 
industries of any size or nature. 





Carload shipments are made by indus- 
tries on the C. A. & E. to all parts of 
the country—conveniently and quickly 
—through its nine direct interchange 
connections with five Chicago Trunk 
Lines and three Belt Lines. 


We have complete information on 
attractive industrial sites in this territory 
and invite your inquiries. 


_ Jae 
(AURORA ano ELGIN| 





\RAILROAD/ 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 
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HOUSTON 


CELEBRATES 


The Houston Port Celebration on 
October 25th will gather together an 
imposing assemblage of the nation’s 
notables to congratulate Houston on 
the completion of her first decade as a 


Foreign Port 


Within 10 Years 
HOUSTON 


has become. 


4th Export Port in the U. S. 

6th Foreign Port in the U. S. 

7th Port in Total Tonnage 
and 

Ist Cotton Port in America 


An imposing record for a town, that 
just a few years ago was 50 miles from 
the sea. The story of the building of the 
Port of Houston and its subsequent 
phenomenal growth marks an epic in 
the history of America that has never 
been equalled. 


HOUSTON 


is justly proud of those loyal sons that 
had the daring to conceive the small 
inland town as a port, and the courage 
to work until their dream had been 
fulfilled. The next few years will find 
Houston among the world’s premier 
ports and industrial centers. 


WATCH HOUSTON GROW! 


Read the Houston Port Book and 
Register and keep posted on 
the development of 
the Nation’s 


Fastest Growing Port 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON .. . TEXAS 
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rate adjustments and that undertake negotiations with the car- 
riers on behalf of their clients or carry their cases to the regu- 
latory commissions. Some of these bureaus specialize in over- 
charge claims. The general service bureaus really attempt to 
do for their clients anything of a transportation nature that an 
administrative department of the business itself would perfqrm. 
Some confine their activities to producers in a single industry; 
others extend over different industries but avoid representation 
of direct competitors. Two general methods of charging exist— 
the lump sum contract for service and a measured charge based 
on the day or some unit of traffic activity undertaken. 

These bureaus, of course, largely perform individual traffic 
services. Whether or not they are economical depends on the 
terms of the contract offered as well as the size of the industry; 
for small shippers they probably are less costly than traffic 
departments attached directly to the companies themselves 
would be. The question of conflicting interests sometimes 
arises and some of them have incurred the antagonism of the 
carriers. Even large shippers with their own departments may 
utilize them, as a check against the efficiency of their own 
department. 

Summary and Conclusion 


It seems probable that a traffic department attached to a 
firm and manned by capable personnel will render better traffic 
service to that firm than any type of cooperative bureau dis- 
cussed above is likely to accord. Such a department, because 
it is closer to the business, can exercise constant supervision 
over shipping and receiving activities. Likewise, it can look at 
transportation problems without that conflict of interest that 
arises out of joint representation. It would also seem that a 
manager deriving his entire income from the industry itself 
would have an incentive to procure every possible advantage for 
his firm, because that would strengthen his position, whereas, 
the manager of a cooperative bureau might lose one client 
and gain another without substantial loss of income. The de- 
partment traffic manager is constantly accessible to the other 
executives of the company; this will facilitate joint confer- 
ences and the traffic manager may acquire information con- 
cerning company plans that would not be communicated to out- 
siders. Not least of the advantages of such constant contact 
is the education that non-traffic executives would acquire along 
transportation lines; this should be invaluable in the formula- 
tion of policies. 

These advantages may not, in fact, be realized, but they 
can be realized to a greater extent than is likely through 
cooperative bureaus. Furthermore, if the business is large, the 
advantages of specialization may be realized within the organiza- 
tion itself. This is not an argument against the various types 
of cooperative traffic bureaus, for they have a proper place. 
Excepting the private profit bureaus,. chamber of trade asso- 
ciation traffic bureaus have an important work to do in repre. 
senting community and commodity transportation interests, 
even if they did not undertake to manage the traffic of individual 
shippers. But, considered from the individual point of view 
alone, they are imperfect substitutes for well organized in- 
dustrial traffic departments. 


VIOLATIONS OF AIR REGULATIONS 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
dealt with 278 violations of the air commerce regulations the 
third quarter of 1930, according to Gilbert G. Budwig, director 
of air regulation. The total violations of the regulations for this 
period represented an increase of 101 over the second three 
months of 1930. 

“Fines in the amount of $1,175 were assessed against and 
collected from 85 persons,” said he. “In 16 cases penalties were 
remitted. Penalties in the form of 27 reprimands, 80 suspen- 
sions of Department of Commerce licenses, 10 revocations and 
3 denials of licenses were meted out for the violations. In 73 
cases, evidence was produced which justified dismissal. 

“Violations of the air commerce regulations dealing with 
acrobatics and low: flying led the list of specific offenses. There 
were 51 violations of the acrobatic provisions and 73 of the 
low flying clauses of the regulations. Other specific violations 
were: Unlicensed pilot flying licensed plane, 24; flying without 
navigation lights, 2; and flying without identification numbers 
on planes, 4. The miscellaneous offenses numbered 124. Of 
the total number of violations, 24 cases are still pending.” 


AIRPORTS AND PILOTS 


There were 1,792 airports and landing fields in the United 
States as of October 1, according to the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce. Of the total, 521 were municipal 
airports, 575 were commercial airports, 324 were Department of 
Commerce intermediate fields, 64 were navy airdromes, 12 were 
naval air stations, 294 were marked auxiliary fields and 2 were 
fields for miscellaneous government activities. There were 
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794 proposed airports. Airports and landing fields having night. 
lighting equipment numbered 614. The branch reports 14,552 
active pilot licenses, and 12,959 student permits active since 
January 1, 1930. Aircraft licenses active total 6,630. 


S. A. AIR MAIL 


Due to present conditions affecting international air mail 
service in South America, according to Assistant Postmaster. 
General W. Irving Glover, the inauguration of service on the 
route from Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, to Santos, Brazil, which 
was to have taken place on October 23 with the first flight due 
to leave Paramaribo on that date, has been deferred. Further 
notice will be given by the Post Office Department of the actual 
beginning of this service. Any letters that have already been 
posted for transmission by the first flight will be retained for 
dispatch by the first flight when made. 


AN AIR TRANSPORT JOB 


A transportation job that only the airplane could do was 
performed this week for the Crosley Radio Plant at Cincinnati. 
Speed of airplane delivery made it unnecessary to shut down 
a part of the Crosley plant for a time at a possible cost of 
thousands of dollars. The morning of the day the emergency 
developed a telephone call was made to the plant of the Link. 
Belt Company at Indianapolis asking for 27 feet of a particular 
type of chain with swivel attachments. The Link-Belt produc. 
tion manager gave assurance that the required equipment would 
be at the Indianapolis airport by 3 o’clock that afternoon to 
meet a plane sent for it by the Crosley corporation. Getting 
the chain into the production line that night made it unneces- 
sary to shut down a portion of the plant the following day. 


REGULARITY OF AIR TRANSPORT 


The Continental Airways, Inc., operating daily air passenger 
service between Chicago, Dayton and Columbus, reports that 
for its first three months’ operations, out of 181 trips planes 
arrived at terminals 178 times on schedule, or almost 99 per 
cent, with only 16 minutes’ terminal delay over the entire three 
months. On account of the favorable territory flown over, with 
a terrain entirely of level farm lands, only three one-way trips 
were missed on account of inclement weather, it is stated. Con- 
nections at Columbus with the Pennsylvania railroad trains to 
and from New York, Philadelphia, Washington and the east, 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio and Norfolk and Western, to and 
from West, Virginia, were made every day in the period. 

The volume of traffic handled, according to W. G. Ferstel, 
general traffic manager, has been far beyond expectations. Ex. 
pansion of Continental Airways to include lines between Chi- 
cago-St. Louis-Memphis, and Memphis-Cincinnati-Columbus is 
under contemplation, according to the announcement. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIRWAYS 


Contracts totaling $106,751.59 have been awarded recently 
by the aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce for 
equipment and work on the airways. The contracts include 
radio marker beacons, airway course lights, an electric power 
plant, and clearing, grading, conditioning and fencing six inter- 
mediate landing fields. 

In addition to these recent contracts the aeronautics branch 
has expended more than $30,000 since the first of the present 
fiscal year for the grading, conditioning, clearing and fencing 
of intermediate landing fields. 


RADIO AND FREIGHT TRAINS 


After several years devoted to experimental work, the tele- 
graph and telephone section of the American Railway Associa- 
tion has announced that the use of radio as a means of main- 
taining communication between both ends of freight trains has 
been found to be practicable, and suitable apparatus has been 
developed for that purpose. 

Up to the present time, means of communication between 
crews at the front and rear of freight trains has been difficult, 
being principally through the use of hand signals, which is not 
always a satisfactory method, especially in times of inclement 
weather or when trains stop on curves. By means of short 
wave radio sets located in the caboose and locomotive cab, it 
has now been found possible to keep both ends of a train in 
constant communication, which will not only add further to 
safety in train operation, but also will eliminate many delays. 

The use of radio as means of expediting communication has 
also been found to be practical at “hump” yards, where cars 
are classified and made up into trains. 

A study of communication by means of radio between shore 
stations and tug coats or other harbor craft used in railway 
service in New York harbor is also being made, but so far no 
final report has been submitted to the telegraph and telephone 
section. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A moderate increase in activity in the West Indies trade 
is the bright spot in an otherwise featureless week in the full 
cargo market. The improved tone in this direction is seen as 
a hopeful indication in current reviews of the situation by 
freight brokers because the demand for tonnage has been steady 
for several weeks and prospects of stiffening and slight in- 
creases of rates are seen. In all other directions, however, 
tonnage is more than ample to meet demands and owners are 
unable to see any signs of betterment in the near future. 

The grain trade continues as previously reported, with 
rates on a distress basis and only one fixture reported, a British 
steamer from Montreal at 101% cents to tow French ports for 
loading early in November. 

The unrest in South America has caused a lapse of interest 
in that direction. One coal cargo was fixed to La Plata for 
first half November and a British steamer took a lumber cargo 
from four Atlantic and Gulf ports for the Plate, and October 
loading. 

Notice has been issued by J. D. Harrington, secretary of 
the East Coast Colombian Steamship Conference, that, in view 
of the Colombian government customs regulations holding steam- 
ship lines accountable for the collection of Colombian bill of 
lading stamp taxes, effective with all steamship clearances on 
and after October 9, the conference lines will collect $1.50 a 
set of bills of lading, instead of 50 cents as heretofore. 

The Booth American Shipping Corporation directs the at- 
tention of shippers to a new clause which is being inserted 
in its dock receipts and bills of lading, and which is applicable 
as of October 11 on cargo received for shipment by or loaded 
into vessels of the line. The clause, which has been adopted 
on account of the present disturbed condition of affairs in Brazil, 
reads: 


In view of the present unsettled state of affairs in Brazil, 
mutually agreed that any bookings and (or) acceptance of cargo is 
subject to cancellation of the voyage by the carrier or omission of 
one or more of the ports of discharge, in which event any bills of 
lading which have been issued must, on demand by the carrier upon 
the shipper, be surrendered, the cargo being thereupon placed at the 
disposition of the person entitled thereto, provided, however, that 
the carrier at its option may deal with cargo on board the vessel 
pursuant to clause “I” of the bill of lading. It is further mutually 
agreed that the carrier shall not be liable for loss, damage or delay 
resulting from such cancellation or omission, or the consequences 
thereof. 


The merger of the steamship services of the Gulf-Pacific 
and Redwood Lines, which becomes effective with sailings from 
Seattle November 1, is being effected on an exchange of stock 
for ships on a tonnage basis. The Gulf-Pacific is putting seven 
ships into the combine and the Redwood Line six. The present 
tonnages of the lines are about the same. The ships operate 
between Pacific coast ports and the Gulf of Mexico, calling on 
points between. 


Effective with the departure of the Cubore from Baltimore 
November 6 and from Philadelphia November 15, the Calmer 
Line is to reinstate a nine-day frequency of service instead of 
the 15-day program which has been in effect since August 1. 
Three of the ships were up for overhauling meanwhile—the 
Bubore, Penmar and Massmar. 

Clearing of approximately 50 per cent of arriving shipments 
without the invoice sworn to before an American consul abroad 
is enabled by regulations issued by the Treasury Department 
under authority of the new tariff law. Entries covering all 
imports on the free list or dutiable at a specific rate of duty 
under the act of 1930 are now accepted at the customs house 
without the document heretofore required. 

In its place the customs officials are authorized to accept 
a plain invoice sworn to by the foreign shipper or the importer 
before any official qualified to administer an oath. While it 
is expected that the same details as to description and specifica- 
tion will be shown, dependence is put chiefly on the report 
of the United States appraiser after examinattion and the 
United States surveyor after weighing of shipments. 

Where officials at the customs house have any doubt 
whether a particular importation is free or dutiable at a spe- 
cific rate, a bond may be required for the production of a con- 
sular invoice to be canceled later if examination reports are 
in the affirmative. 

Opening of bids for the construction of four turbo-electric 


it is 





passenger and cargo ships for the Panama Mail Steamship Com. 
pany, scheduled for October 14, has been deferred until October 
21. The first bids submitted were rejected as being too high. 
The specifications provide for vessels 500 feet long and with 
a speed of 18 knots. 

Chairman Robert C. Thackara, of the Intercoastal Con. 
ference, has notified conference representatives at Atlantic and 
Pacific ports that progress is being made in adjustment of the 
dispute among the Group A lines, and that, in order to give 
him more time to complete the negotiations pending, the three 
lines which had given notice of their intention to withdraw had 
extended the effective date of their resignations. These were 
to have taken effect October 13. It is assumed that an agreement 
will be reached within a short time and that the Luckenbach, 
American-Hawaiian and Dollar lines will remain in the con. 
ference. Revision of the pooling agreement will be undertaken 
as soon as the Luckenbach Line has effected a settlement of 
its pool account, it is understood. 


REDWOOD AND GULF PACIFIC LINES MERGE 


The fleets of the Gulf Pacific Line, operating nine steamers, 
and the Redwood Line, operating six steamers, will be combined 
and operated under the management of the Gulf Pacific Line 
organization, effective soon after November 1. Both lines have 
operated between the Gulf and Pacific coast via the Panama 





NEW TYPE OF RIVER BARGES 
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A steel barge express service between Cincinnati and New Orleans 
by way of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers started from Cincin- 
nati October 5. A new type of river barge is operated in this 
service. The barges have sharply pointed bow and stern instead 
of the customary “duckbill’ bow and are the first of their kind 
ever used on the inland waterways. About six days will be re- 
quired for this trip from Cincinnati to New Orleans. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Line Company, owned by private capital, 
operates the service. 
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Canal, and the unification of services will afford better spacing 
of sailings and greatly improved service to shippers, according 
to the announcement. 

The headquarters office of the merged fleets will be San 
Francisco,. with Gulf General offices at New Orleans. Other 
offices will be maintained in St. Louis, Chicago, Mobile, Houston, 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland. The operating company 
will continue membership in the Gulf Intercoastal Conference 
and will maintain presently established through rates from the 
middle west to the Pacific coast in connection with both rail 
and barge lines, it is stated. 


JELLY GLASSES BY RAIL AND WATER 


In a complaint filed with the Shipping Board in No. 63, 
Lone Palm Preserving Company, F. E. Smith, proprietor, et al. 
vs. Bull Steamship Line, Inc., et al., it is alleged that charges 
on jelly glasses shipped from Clarksburg, W. Va., to Baltimore, 
Md., thence by water to Tampa, Fla., and thence to Bradenton, 
Fla., were unreasonable. Reparation is sought. 


LOAN FOR NEW SHIP APPROVED 


The Shipping Board has authorized a loan not to exceed 
$5,887,500 covering three-fourths the construction cost of a 
passenger-cargo steamer to be built for the Oceanic Steamship 
Company, of San Francisco, at the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Com- 
pany’s yard at Fore River, Mass. The total cost of the vessel 
will be $7,200,000, in addition to a cost of $650,000 for hotel 
equipment, furnishings and fixtures. The ship will be identical 
with two other ships now building at Fore River, and when 
completed will also be placed in service in the California- 
Australia route maintained by the company. The vessel will 
be of approximately 11,300 deadweight tons and will be capable 
of 20 knot speed. 


TO PROTECT LINE PURCHASERS 


The Shipping Board has adopted a policy regarding the 
sale of its surplus vessels designed to strengthen the lines 
already established by the board, many of which are receiving 
mail compensation. In this regard, the following statement was 
authorized: 

The board will not favor the sale of such ships to operate in 
competition with ship lines now operating under contracts with the 


United States Shipping Board or under mail contracts with the 
post office department. 


BARGE LINES AND CIRCUITY 


The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company has petitioned 
the Commission for modification of the circuity limitations pre- 
scribed in Ex Parte 99, application of the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company, so that the limitation be increased from 
120 to 133% per cent and that the short line distance formula 
to and from the ports be increased from 50 per cent to 66 2/3 
per cent. 

The barge line company says that in attempting the estab- 
lishment of rates pursuant to the Commission’s order it has 
been found that the circuity limitations are such as to preclude 
applicant’s line from serving important points in both origin 
and destination territories involved. It has also been found, 
says the petition, that strict application of the limitations will 
debar applicant from participation in traffic from certain im- 
portant producing points from which rail-barge-rail rates and 
routes are now enjoyed by its chief competitor, the Mississippi 
Warrior River Service. 

In another petition in Ex Parte 99, the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company asks the Commission to reopen the pro- 
ceeding for the purpose of prescribing, under the Denison act, 
through routes and joint rates between central freight associa- 
tion and southwestern territories for application over the lines 
of rail carriers in connection with applicant’s line between the 
ports of Cincinnati, O., and Vicksburg, Miss. 


U. §. BARGE LINE RESULTS 


The government’s Mississippi-Warrior Service, operating on 
the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, had an investment in real 
property and equipment of $18,851,675 and a deficit in net in- 
come of $109,729 for the calendar year 1929, according to its 
annual report filed with the Commission and the selected 
financial and operating data selected therefrom and published 
by the Commission. 

These figures show a total corporate deficit of the service 
of $475,345. The service reported that it had 3,339 employes 
to whom compensation of $3,124,664 was paid. Tonnage carried 
was reported as 1,575,229 tons. 

Commenting on the statistics in the Commission’s state- 
ment, the Bulletin of Railway News and Statistics says that the 
figures relating to employes of the government barge service 
and their compensation “give them an average of $919 a year 
compared to $1,742 paid by the raliways to 1,702,159 employes in 
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1929; and the 1,575,229 tons carried by Major General Ashburn’ 
pet service in 1929 cost shippers or consignees or somebody 
$4.08 a ton, where the average shipper by rail in the same yea 
paid only $1.94 a ton, or slightly over one mill a ton mile, fo; 
service more certain and speedier than the Mississippi-Warrio; 
service can possibly provide. Except for joint rates forced o 
the railways by the Commission, the sledding of Major Genera) 
Ashburn’s service would be harder than it is.” 





IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


An advance of $100,000 by the Harbor and Dock Commis. 
sion of Oswego, N. Y., for improvement of Oswego harbor 
authorized in the river and harbor act of July 3, 1930, has beep 
accepted by Acting Secretary of War Payne. Repayment yi! 
be made by the government from future appropriations for river 
and harbor projects. 


RIVER AND HARBOR CONGRESS 


An appropriation of $75,000,000 or $80,000,000 for river and 
harbor work for the coming fiscal year as against $55,000,000 
for the current year is urged in the official call of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress for its twenty-sixth convention to 
be held at the Willard Hotel in Washington, December 9 and 10. 
Annual appropriations of $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 are fore. 
cast. 

Pointing out that at the last session of Congress a river 
and harbor authorization bill adopted 177 new projects estimated 
to cost $144,000,000 in the immediate future and between $350, 
000,000 and $400,000,000 ultimately, the call says the conclusion 
is absolutely inescapable that, having largely increased the 
amount of work to be done, “we must either: (1) Increase the 
available funds in exactly the same proportion; (2) wait a 
lot longer for the work, both old and new, to be finished, or (3) 
let some projects lag, or go undone entirely, until others shall 
have been pushed to completion.” 

“It goes without saying,’ continues the call, “that those 
who have projects already under way want them finished, and 
that those who have projects newly authorized want them 
started. It follows, therefore, that the necessary, the indis- 
pensable, next step is to have the appropriation for the coming 
fiscal year increased to $75,000,000 or $80,000,000. 

“Work is always going forward on the surveys of new 
projects ordered in rivers and harbors acts and reports thereon 
are continually being sent to Congress by the chief of engineers. 
Many of these reports are favorable and all that are must be 
considered by the committee whenever a rivers and harbors bill 
is framed. There are no valid reasons for, but many sound 
reasons against, a three-year, or even a two-year, interval be- 
tween such bills, and a second needed step is the establishment 
of annual rivers and harbors bills. 

“The new projects adopted in successive rivers and harbors 
bills will be offset to some extent by other projects that are 
finished, but it is evident that, for a good many years to come, 
there will be a constant increase in the number of projects 
authorized and in the amount required for their construction. 
Full benefits can only accrue from completed works; all works 
authorized should, therefore, be completed and brought into 
use as soon as practicable. To do this may require $100,000,000, 
perhaps $125,000,000, perhaps even more, per year. (Congress 
reo’ votes $125,000,000 a year to aid the states in building good 
roads.) 

“As a third necessary step, Congress should definitely adopt 
the policy of annually appropriating for rivers and harbors all 
that can be wisely and effectively expended by the army 
engineers.” 

The convention will mark the completion of twenty-five 
years of continuous and efficient service in behalf of waterways, 
it is asserted by S. A. Thompson, secretary, who adds: 


There can be named here only three out of the many notable 
things that have come to pass during—and largely because of—these 
twenty-five years of effort and achievement: (1) Appropriations for 
reater by more than $700,000,000 than 
during the previous one hundred years; (2) It has been declared 
to be “the policy of Congress to promote, encourage, and develop 
water transportation, service, and facilities in connection with the 
commerce of the United States, and to foster and preserve in full 
vigor both rail and water transportation;” and (3) A single rivers 
and harbors bill has been passed which directly authorizes the ex- 
penditure of nearly $144,000,000 and adopts projects the ultimate cost 
of which will be between $350,000,000 and $400,000,000. 

It is an elementary proposition that, whenever the amount of 
work to be done is increased, the funds for doing it must be in 
creased in the same proportion or its completion will be delayed. 
The convention, therefore, will no doubt strongly advocate such an 
increase in the annual appropriation for rivers and harbors as Will 
allow both the work already under way and the new projects recently 
authorized to be completed and put into use as soon as practicable. 

Among the many other interesting and important subjects to be 
considered will be: Railway opposition to waterway improvement; 
possible modification of the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act; terminals; standardization of channels and equipment, etc. 
while needed changes in the adopted plan for flood control on the 
Mississippi River will be given a prominent place. Further announce- 
ment regarding the program will be made shortly. 
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MOTOR COORDINATION 


The Commission, in No. 23400, coordination of motor trans- 
portation, has announced nation wide hearings beginning at 
St. Louis, Coronado Hotel, November 17, and ending at Wash- 
ington, March 4. Other hearings are at Kansas City, Chamber 
of Commerce, November 21; Dallas, Baker Hotel, November 29; 
New Orleans, Hotel St. Charles, December 3; Atlanta, Biltmore 
Hotel, December 8; Detroit, Hotel Statler, December 11; Boston, 
Statler Hotel, December 15; New York, merchants’ association 
rooms, December 18; Chicago, Sherman Hotel, January 5; St. 
Paul, St. Paul Hotel, January 12; Seattle, Olympic Hotel. January 
19; Portland, Multnomah County Court Rooms, January 22; San 
Francisco, Merchants’ Exchange, January 27; Los Angeles, Rail- 
road Commission, February 2; Denver, Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, February 9; Omaha, Hotel Paxton, February 14. 


The hearings are to be held by Commissioner Brainered and 
Examiner Leo J. Flynn. For the purpose of this proceeding 
Examiner A. E. Stephan has been designated to examine wit- 
nesses with a view to assisting the Commission with the devel- 
opments of fact record. 


MEETING TRUCK COMPETITION 


Meeting of truck competition in the hauling of cotton is 
not. being confined to transportation of that commodity to the 
ports. It has spread to the interior of the southeast. The 
Louisville & Nashyille seems to be the leader in reducing rates 
in an effort to keep cotton on the rails. That impression, 
which may not be an accurate one as to the quantity of traffic 
concerned, is created by the fact that J. H. Glenn, the tariff 
publishing agent for southern carriers, in making his sixth 
section applications, mentions that carrier oftener than others, 
as the one desiring to enter into that sort of strife with the 
operators of trucks. 


Reductions in the interior cause a flattening of rates over 
areas somewhat larger than the areas in which there is actual 
competition. For instance, Glenn, in his application No. 3481, 
asked for permission to establish a rate of 25 cents a hundred 
pounds from Chatsworth, Ga., and intermediate points, to Knox- 
ville, Tex. At the same time he provided for observance of 
the fourth section by making a basis for rates from beyond 
Chatsworth to Knoxville. The rule set forth in that application 
' for making the beyond rates is to use the mileage rates to 
Chatsworth and then add the reduced Chatsworth-Knoxville 
rate for the making of a combination. Thereby the reduction 
spreads to the south of Chatsworth, although the competition 
desired to be met is at Chatsworth and that general neighbor- 
hood. 


Interior reductions have been made around Opelika, Ala., 
and from points in Georgia to Atlanta. The Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Seaboard Air Line have also made reductions to 
meet truck competition. Inasmuch as there are good roads 
and trucks throughout the cotton growing territory not only 
in the southeast but also in the southwest and the carriers have 
made interior reductions, the question has been raised as to 
whether what has been done does not indicate the possibility, 
if not probability, of the carriers being unable to take full ad- 
vantage of such parts of the Commission’s decision in No. 17000, 
part 3, Hoch-Smith cotton, 165 I. C. C. 595 (Traffic World, 
August 23, p. 441), that may have suggested the obtaining of 
greater revenue. The general effect of the revision, ordered 
to be effective January 10, has been appraised as bringing about 
a reduction. The thought is that reductions in the interior con- 
stitute low spots which will have a tendency to spread in all 
directions, so that in the end the whole territory will have a 
body of rates, higher or lower mile for mile in some parts than 
others for no reason other than that the trucks in different 
areas make their rates on a higher or lower level than in other 
not very distant areas. The aim of the Commission has been 
to bring about uniformity. 


ROAD CONGRESS BENEFITS 


Representatives of the American Automobile Association in 
attendance at the sessions of the Sixth International Road 
Congress saw four distinct benefits accruing from the delibera- 
tions of the highway experts of sixty nations, according to the 
association. These benefits were summarized as follows: 


First, better construction, sounder financing and the coordination 
of highways so that they will join at frontiers. 

Second, the immediate launching of road programs on the part 
of the various nations to relieve unemployment. 

Third, stimulation of world travel through highway construction, 
the simplification of frontier regulations and passports and the de- 
velopment of a common language of the road by means of standard 
warning and direction signs. 

Fourth, avoidance by other countries of some of the mistakes 
committed by the United States as the pioneer road-building nation. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practic, 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will giy 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstay 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide know). 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do no 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves , 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein Cooneneeeenes. Ifa 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Liability of Carrier as Warehouseman and as Common Carrier 

Illinois —Question: What is the difference between carrier’ 
liability and liability as warehouseman? 

Answer: Because of the exceptional and arbitrary character 
of the insurance feature of the contract of carriage, it necessarily 
follows that the consignee is bound to observe diligence ip 
removing the goods. The duty of the consignee to receive the 
goods, it is said, is as imperative as is the duty of the carrier 
to deliver. The stringent liability of the carrier cannot be 
continued at the option or to suit the convenience of the con. 
signee. The rule is well settled in jurisdictions where the 
shipper is allowed a reasonable time within which to remove 
the goods before the carrier’s liability as insurer terminates, 
whether this time is to be estimated from the date of the ar- 
rival of the goods or from notice of their arrival, that the liability 
of the carrier, as such, ceases after the expiration of such time 
and becomes that of warehouseman only. 

The transportation of goods and the storage of goods are 
contracts of a different character; and though one person or 
company may render both services, yet the two contracts are 
not to be confounded or blended, because the legal liabilities 
attending the two are different. A person may, in the character 
of carrier, be liable for a loss from which in the character of 
warehouseman he would be exempted, since the common law 
imposes no duty on a common carrier to render services as 
warehouseman, other than such as are necessarily incidental to 
the transportation of the property. The liability of a carrier 
as such, with some few exceptions, is practically that of an 
insurer, while the duty of the carrier as warehouseman is not 
that of an insurer but merely to exercise ordinary care. 

See, in this connection, our answer to “North Dakota,” on 
page 1402 of the December 11, 1926, Traffic World, under the 
above caption. 


Liability of Carrier Where Shipper Accepts Delivery Short of 
Billed Destination 


indiana.—Question: A less-than-carload shipment was for- 
warded on July 2, 1929, destined to a non-agency station, freight 
charges fully prepaid. The carriers stopped the shipment short 
of destination at an agency station, notifying the consignee it 
was on hand and he accepted delivery at the agency station. 

The consignee was placed to additional cartage expense, 
and on March 13, 1930, filed a claim for the amount in excess 
of what he would have paid provided delivery had been made 
at the destination shown in the original contract of carriage. 

Are you of the opinion the carriers are justified in declining 
payment of the claim because it was not filed during the six 
months’ period as provided in section 2 (B) of the Terms and 
Conditions of the original bill of lading? 

In view of the fact that the contract of carriage was not 
completed, and as the damages resulted on account of the 
shipment being unloaded at a point other than the original 
destination, it seems as though no notice of claim should have 
been necessary. The carriers contend that the additional cart- 
age charges are special damages, but, in our opinion, they are 
not, for they could have been contemplated at the time the 
contract of carriage was entered into. 

Answer: Your claim is one cognizable by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and is governed by the provisions of 
paragraph 3 of section 16 of the interstate commerce act, in 
so far as the period of limitation for filing a complaint with the 
Commission is concerned. 

However, unless the carrier refused to transport shipment 
to destination named in the bill of lading (S. Berger vs. Pa. 
R. R., 115 I. C. C. 697), recovery of the drayage charges cannot, 
in our opinion, be had. In Tidewater Paper Mills Co. vs. B. T. 
R. R. Co., 80 I. C. C. 493, the Commission, on page 498, said: 


Complainant accepted delivery of certain of the shipments short 
of the billed destination and carted them to Bush Terminal. 


Defend- 
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ants’ obligation to perform further transportation was terminated by 
complainants’ waiver of the complete service. Defendants’ failure to 
make an allowance for the cost of the cartage from Weehawken, 
Yonkers, Kingsbridge, Tarrytown and Thirty-third Street station, 
where complainant accepted delivery of the wood pulp for its own 
convenience in order to expedite the movement to its plant, was not 
eg hy unreasonable. eisel Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 59 I. 
. 193. : 


Routing and Misrouting—No Duty to Use Intervening Lines 
Where Carriers Specified by Shipper in Bill of Lading Form 
Complete Route Between Origin and Destination 
Nebraska.—Question: Please enlighten me on the following: 

problem: 

A shipment was billed from A to C via XYZ Railroad, no 
junction being specified. There are no joint through rates be- 
tween these two points, the cheapest combination being made 
up as follows: 

From A to B via LMN Railroad or from A to B via XYZ 
Railroad, care REC Railroad. 

From B to C via XYZ Railroad. 

Our plant is located on the PDQ Railroad, within switch- 
ing limits of A, and this carrier turned the car over to the 
XYZ Railroad at that point, which carrier hauled the ¢ar over 
its own line to C, an unnatural and circuitous route, which 
resulted in a much higher combination of rates being assessed. 

Kindly advise if the carriers can‘be forced to protect the 
lower combination and, if so, which carrier is responsible; also 
quote recent decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
supporting your opinion. 

Answer: While- the initial carrier, PDQ Railroad, might 
have taken a line haul, assuming that it is not merely a switch- 
ing line (Terhune Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co., in Miss., 42 
I. C. C. 317), there was, under the principle of the decision of 
the Commission in American Sand & Gravel Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co., 148 I. C. C. 343, no obligation on the part of the initial 
carrier, the PDQ Railroad, nor on the part of the carrier speci- 
fied in the bill of lading, the XYZ Railroad, to turn the ship- 
ment over to a third and intervening carrier, the initial carrier, 
the XYZ Railroad, forming a complete route between point of 
origin and destination of the shipment. In the latter case the 
Commission said: 


A different situation is presented with respect to the shipments 
from Carpentersville. The shipper inserted the initials “EJ&E”’ 
under the heading ‘‘route’’ in the bills of lading for such shipments. 
This constituted a complete routing instruction, since the North West- 
ern and the E. J. & E. formed a continuous through route to Buffing- 
ton via West Chicago. There was no obligation on the part of the 
North Western to route these shipments over the line of a third car- 
rier. If complainant had desired to avail itself of the route via Chi- 
cago, it should have specified Belt Railway Company of Chicago as an 
intermediate line or tendered its shipments without routing instruc- 
tions. We have consistently found that where a shipper specifies 
routing by a carrier which, in connection with the originating line, 
forms a through route from origin to destination, the initial carrier 
can not be charged with misrouting if it bills the shipments over that 
route instead of selecting a cheaper route in which those carriers par- 
ticipated, but with a third carrier intervening.—Northwestern Traffic & 
Service Bureau vs. M. P. R. R. Co., 73 I. C. C. 471. 


Shipping 


Florida.—Question: We would appreciate you quoting us 
any court decisions you know of with reference to loss and 
damage claims arising from a shipment as follows: 

A carload shipment of canned goods from Wisconsin des- 
tined to Miami, routed via rail lines to Baltimore and thence 
water line Baltimore to Miami. Upon arrival at Baltimore, the 
shipment was in good condition; however, upon arrival in Miami 
the cans were in a sweaty condition and labels had become 
detached from the cans, which made it necessary that new 
labels be bought and the entire shipment relabeled. This was 
a considerable expense to consingee and claim was filed with 
the delivering carrier. It is the contention of the carrier that 
they are not liable for a damage of this nature, stating that they 
are not responsible for sweating canned goods. As information, 
this shipment was loaded in refrigerator car from origin to 
Baltimore, but no ice of any nature was used. 

Your comments on the above case would be appreciated. 

Answer: In the absence of any special agreement to the 
contrary or exception in the bill of lading or contract of ship- 
ment, the duty of the master of a vessel extends to all that 
relates to the loading as well as the safekeeping, due trans- 
portation and right delivery of the goods. The Niagara vs. 
Cordes, 21 How. 7, 16 U. S. (L. ed.) 41. 

It is his duty to*stow, stay and arrange the cargo, so that 
the different goods may not be injured by each other, or by the 
motion of the vessel, or its leakage, unless, by agreement, this duty 
is to be performed by persons employed by the shipper. The vessel, 
as well as the master and owner, is liable for any damage to 
the goods caused by improper, negligent or unskillful loading or 
stowage, though the immediate cause of the damage is one 
for which the vessel would not be liable. Lawrence vs. Min- 
turn, 17 How. 100, 15 U. S. (L. ed.) 58; The Niagara vs. Cordes, 
21 How. 7, 16 U. S. (L. ed.) 41. This rule has frequently been 
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applied in the case of damage from dampness generated in the 
hold of the vessel by the ordinary operation of necessary causes, 
technically called “sweating of the hold,” where the damage could 
have been avoided by proper stowage or ventilation according 
to the danger and susceptibility of the particular goods. The 
Star of Hope, 17 Wall. 651, 21 U. S. (L. ed.) 719. Particularly 
is this the case where it is well known that the goods are 
specially liable to be injured by sweat, and the almost invariable 
practice is to carry them in the cabin storeroom, which method 
of stowage the ship was especially directed to observe. The 
Star of Hope, 17 Wall. 651, 21 U. S. (L. ed.) 719. It is generally 
suificient if the goods are stored in the manner customary with 
goods of that description for such a voyage. (Rich vs. Lambert, 
12 How. 347, 13 U. S. (L. ed.) 1017, though custom will not 
justify a method of stowage clearly injurious and improper or 
relieve the vessel from liability for damage caused thereby. 

In every contract for the carriage of goods by sea, unless 
otherwise expressly stipulated, there is a warranty on the part 
of the shipowners that the ship is seaworthy at the time of be. 
ginning her voyage, and fit for the service in which she is to be 
employed, and for any loss of or damage to the goods on board, 
by reason of the ship’s insufficiency in these respects, the vessel 
and owner are liable. Lawrence vs. Minturn, 17 How. 100, 15 
U. S. (L. ed.) 58; The Caledonia, 157 U. S. 124; The Irrawaddy, 
171 U. S. 187; The Southwark, 191 U. S. 1. 

Except as modified by the Harter act, the warranty of sea- 
worthiness does not depend on the owner’s knowledge or dili- 
gence, but is absolute that the ship is, or shall be, in fact, sea- 
worthy when she breaks ground for the voyage. It extends 
as well to defects that are latent and unknown as to those dis. 
coverable upon inspection. The obligation to furnish a sea- 
worthy vessel is not to be contracted away by implication, and 
stipulations in limitation thereof are strictly construed. 

The Harter act does not, of its own force and in the ab. 
sence of a contract to that effect, exempt a shipowner, who has 
used due diligence to make the vessel seaworthy, from his 
absolute duty to furnish a seaworthy vessel, or from liability 
for damages caused by unseaworthiness or other risks except 
those especially enumerated in section 3 of the statute. It 
merely authorizes him to stipulate that he shall not be liable 
for damage and loss due to latent defects and unseaworthiness 
of the vessel provided he had used due diligence to discover 
and correct them (The Carib Prince, 170 U. S. 655; The South- 
wark, 191 U. S. 1); and this measure of diligence he cannot 
contract away. The Kensington, 183 U. S. 268. The general 
rule is that the seaworthiness of the vessel at the commence- 
ment of the voyage or the exercise of due diligence to make her 
so is a condition precedent to entitle the owner to the protec- 
tion given in section 3 of the statute, without which he remains 
liable for losses caused by faults or errors in navigation or in 
the management of the vessel, or by the other enumerated 
perils. The Wildcroft, 201 U. S. 378. 


In the application of the Harter act, it is often difficult to 
determine whether a particular loss or damage is to be attrib- 
uted to “negligence, fault, or failure in proper loading, stowage, 
custody or care” of the cargo, or to “faults or errors in naviga- 
tion or in the management of the vessel.” The word “manage- 
ment” is not used without limitation, and is not, therefore, 
applicable in a general sense as well before as after the sailing. 
International Nav. Co. vs. Farr, etc., Mfg. Co., 181 U. S. 218. 
It has been held that damage to wool stowed in the forward 
side of a temporary wooden bulkhead, by drainage from sugar 
stowed aft of the bulkhead, when it results from the fact that 
for a short time the vessel was trimmed by the head after 
discharging a part of the cargo, until she was again trimmed 
by the stern at another port, arises from negligence in loading 
or stowage of the cargo, which makes the vessel liable under 
the act notwithstanding stipulations to the contrary in the bill 
of lading. Knott vs. Botany Worsted Mills, 179 U. S. 69. The 
words “navigation” and “management” of the vessel might not 
include stowage of cargo not affecting the fitness of the ship 
to carry her cargo; but they do include, at the least, the con- 
trol, during the voyage, of everything with which the vessel 
is equipped for the purpose of protecting her and her cargo 
against the inroad of the seas, such as neglect in not closing 
the iron covers of the portholes of the ship, when leaving them 
open did not constitute unseaworthiness at the beginning of 
the voyage. The Silvia, 171 U. S. 462. Where the ship is sea- 
worthy at the beginning of the voyage, damage by flooding of 
cargo by careless and recent opening of the valves by the crew 
results from negligence in navigation and management. The 
Germaine, 196 U. S. 589. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor 


Missouri.—Question: One of our clients during October, 
1926, shipped two cars of auto trucks from a point in Illinois 
to a point in Georgia, with freight charges collect. Through 
an error the agent at point of origin billed the shipments pre- 
paid, but before the shipments arrived at destination he wired 
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the destination agent in plenty of time that shipment was col- 
lect and to change from prepay to collect, and collect the 
charges from consignee. The destination agent failed to carry 
out these instructions. Consignee received the cars without 
paying charges and has since gone out of business. 

The carrier sued the shipper through the courts and re- 
ceived a favorable decision for the freight charges due. . 

Please advise if the shipper is compelled to pay the freight 
charges under the above circumstances and, if so, has the ship- 
per any recourse against the carrier for damages account of 
negligence. Please cite necessary decisions. 

Answer: Prior to the incorporation in the Uniform Bill 
of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions of the provisions of 
section 7 thereof, the courts, as a general rule, held that the 
consignor, as the party who entered into the contract of ship- 
ment with the carrier, could be held liable for all or any part 
of the freight charges, notwithstanding the fact that the con- 
signee, by the acceptance of the goods, also became liable for 
the payment of the freight charges. This liability of the con- 
signor is based upon the ground that the liability of the 
consignor and consignee are separate and distinct. The shipper 
is presumably the consignor; the transportation ordered by him 
is presumably on his own behalf, and a promise by him to pay 
therefor is inferred. L. & N. R. Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal 
Co., 265 U. S. 59. 

Section 7 of the Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Condi- 
tions states that the consignor shall be liable for the freight 
charges except where the consignor stipulates by signature in 
the space provided for that purpose on the face of the bill of 
lading that the carriér shall not make delivery without requir- 
ing payment of such charges. 

Inasmuch as apparently section 7 of the bill of lading was 
not executed, the error of the carrier’s agent in billing the 
shipment as a prepaid shipment and failing to make correction 
in the bill of lading was not necessarily the proximate cause 
of the shipper having to pay freight charges, as there is no 
certainty that had the error not been made or had the correc- 
tion been made the carrier would have collected the freight 
charges before the delivery of the shipment; the fact that such 
a delivery was made does not release the consignor from liability 
where the no-recourse provision (section 7 of the bill of lading) 
is not executed. 

We locate no case in which recovery based upon negligence 
such as is alleged in the instant case was sought. 

However, in Fulletron Lumber Company vs. C. M. St. P. 
& P. R. Co., 36 Fed. (2d) 180, it was held that in a carrier’s 
action to recover freight charges the shipper could not file a 
counter claim for the carrier’s negligence in presenting a check 
given for freight charges. This case, we understand, is now on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Misquotation of Rates 


California.—Question: I would appreciate your advising 
what recourse, if any, a dealer has against a carrier in a situa- 
tion as outlined below. Reference to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decisions and/or court rulings would be appreciated. 

A dealer in New York with a branch office in San Francisco 
agrees to deliver several carloads of his product at a point 
called “A” in California at a price which exceeds the sale price 
at New York by the precise freight charges from New York 
to “A” only. 

This price was quoted by the San Francisco branch office 
after receiving a written quotation of the freight rate from New 
York to “A” from a carrier in San Francisco, which is to be 
an intermediate carrier in the haul from New York to “A.” 

The rate is made up of three (3) factors—a commodity rate 
in Toll’s W. B. 1G. I. C. C. 1237, a class rate in Toll’s Arbitrary 
Circular 59-I, I. C. C. 1241, and the class rate applicable in the 
delivering carrier’s tariff. It so happens that the local rates 
of the delivering carrier on California intrastate traffic are 
less than the minimum class rates provided for on interstate 
traffic. This fact was overlooked by the carrier when making 
the rate quotation referred to above. 

As the dealer’s f. o. b. destination quotation was accepted 
before this error was discovered by him, his loss on the sale 
will be several hundred dollars. 

Paragraph 11 of section 6 of the interstate commerce act 
provides for a penalty of $250 (to accrue to the United States) 
for a misquotation of a rate, causing the person to whom the 
wrong rate was quoted to suffer damage. 

Section 8 of the act states that a carrier, subject to the act, 
is liable to a person for the full amount of damage sustained 
in consequence of any violation of the provisions of the act. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has held in several 
cases that a shipper is charged with notice of lawful tariff rate 
and a rate misquotation is not sufficient reason for awarding 
reparation. 

It is very evident that in this case the dealer has suffered 
damage through the carrier’s failure to correctly quote the 
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freight rate applicable. Is this, however, a “violation of the 
provisions of the act” as referred to in section 8, and may 
recovery be effected as outlined in section 9 of the act? 

If such is not the case, has the dealer any opportunity to 
recover his loss from the carrier’s fault and, if so, how? 

Answer: The Commission has held in numerous cases that 
the misquotation of a rate is not grounds for an award of 
reparation. The Commission’s findings are based on, or rather 
supported by, decisions of the Supreme Court, among which are 
G. C. & S. F. vs. Hefley, 156 U. S. 98; T. & P. vs. Mugg, 202 
U. S. 242, and Henderson Elevator Case, 226 U. S. 441. 

Representative of the Commission’s opinions are Obear. 
Nester Glass Co. vs. Mo. Pac., 41 I. C. C. 446, and Arizona (Cor. 
poration Commission vs. A. E. R. R. Co., 102 I. C. C. 578. 

We have examined a number of the cases of the Commis. 
sion, also the decisions of the Supreme Court above referred 
to, but in none of these cases is it evident that section 8 of the 
act was relied upon as giving the shipper the right to recover 
damages resulting from the misquotation of a rate. Only by 
examining the record of the cases could it be determined whether 
the Commission or courts considered the provisions of section 
8 of the act, or rather whether the complainant relied upon 
section 8 of the act as affording legal grounds for the recovery 
of damages. 

However, in Watkins on Carriers, the following statement 
is made: 

By the Amendment of June, 1910, it was made the duty of 
the carrier “after written request’? to give a statement of the cor- 
rect rates, and should there be a refusal to comply with a request 
properly made, or should there be given a wrong rate, and “if the 
person or company making such request suffers damage in conse- 
quence of such refusal or omission or in consequence of the misstate- 
ment of the rate,”’ the carrier is liable by the statute to pay a penalty 
of two hundred and fifty dollars, which penalty shall accrue to the 
United States. As such refusal, omission or misstatement would come 
within the provisions of section 8 of the act, the shipper could re- 
cover and the Commission or a court could award “the full amount of 
damages sustained in consequence of any such violations.” 

This statement is not in conflict with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Albers Commission Case and the Henderson Elevator Case, 
cited note supra. In the Albers Commission Company case the court 
was careful to limit its opinion to the law in effect prior to 1910, and 
at page 598 of the opinion it is said: ‘To avoid any misapprehension 
in respect to the character of the liability sought to be enforced in 
this case, we deem it well to repeat that there was no claim of any 
kind to reparation or damage under the interstate commerce act 
* * * but only an attempt to enforce a supposed liability for a 
breach of special agreement.” 

A like limitation could be stated as to the Henderson Elevator 
Case. The Commission, in a case decided in 1913, refused reparation, 
but in that case there was no application made and refused, and no 
misstatement under the amended law.—Franke Grain Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. Co., 27 i. C. C. G35. 

As supporting the principle announced in the text, see St. IL. S. 
W. Ry. Co. vs. Lewellen, 192 Fed. 540. 


Damages—Measure of—Decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Oklahoma.—Question: Will you kindly advise if you have 
any knowledge of any decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States covering claims for loss and damage, other than 
cases of McCaull-Dinsmore Company vs. C. M. & St. P. Railway 
Co. and Crail vs. Illinois Central Railway Company. 

If so, we would be pleased to have you give citations to 
such cases. 

Answer: Other than the decision in New York, etc., R. Co. 
vs. Estill, 147 U. S. 591, and the cases referred to by you, there 
are no decisions of the Supreme Court which deal directly with 
the question of the measure of damages for loss of or injury 
to goods. 

Tariff Interpretation—Furnishing of Cars 

Oklahoma.—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion 
in the following: A carload shipment subject to rule 34 of 
classification, for which no order for car was placed, but a 
large car furnished is tendered to and accepted by the carrier 
on a bill of lading with a minimum weight of 24,000 pounds 
inserted therein. Do you not believe that the acceptance of 
this lading with this minimum weight inserted would have the 
same binding effect on the carriers as the insertion of routing 
in the lading by shipper? 

Answer: Where there is a uniform minimum for cars of 
all lengths the carrier is not required to furnish a car of any 
specified length, but is under the duty of establishing a mini- 
mum weight that can be reasonably loaded into a car of the 
size furnished. Tull & Gibbs vs. N. & W. R. Co., 55 I. C. C. 17. 

If, however, the tariff naming the rate contains a two-for-one 
rule applicable in connection therewith. the provisions thereof 
govern, provided the shipper specifies the size of the car de- 
sired. Kaye & Carter Lumber Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. 
Co., Unreported Opinion 159; Pope Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O., 17 
I. C. C. 400. 

Section 4 of rule 34 of Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 6, provides: 


; Except when furnished by carrier in place of a shorter car ordered, 
if a car over 36 feet 6 inches in length is used by shipper for loading 
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The delegation of responsibility is sound—but some- 
times the latent possibilities of obvious things are not 
apparent to those who may be too close to their jobs— 
they occasionally need a detached viewpoint—perhaps 
your own. 

Take the case of shipping for example, savings from 
$100 to $10,000 a year or more are available through the 
application of the Signode Tensional Steel Strapping 
System. Hundreds of leading firms such as General 
Electric, Sears Roebuck, Gillette, etc., are economizing 
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The Signode System’is a method 

of tightly encircling a shipping 

unit with bands of steel and 

securely sealing the overlapping 
ends (under pressure) within 

a metal sleeve called a 
Signode Seal. Noriv- 

ets, buckles or nails 
are needed. 


Bother with Small things? 


through this remarkable method and they are eliminating 
damage and pilfering as well. 

Yet the average manufacturer often overlooks his 
shipping department— does not always take advantage. 


Why not check today—Is your firm using Signode? 
Are they familiar with the system? If not, it will pay to 
investigate. Call a Signode Shipper or write for ‘‘Guide to 
Better Packing and Shipping.’’ Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., 2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Offices 
in Principal Cities. Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


SIGNODE 


4he Sealed Tensional Strapping 


Bundle Skid Shipment Signode Bulkbound Carload 
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articles “subject to Rule 34,’ without previous order having’ been 
placed by shipper with carrier for a car of such size, the minimum 
weight shull be that fixed for the car used. 


In our opinion, unless the shipper has placed an order in 
accordance with the provisions of the tariffs under which the 
carrier is allowed six days for the furnishing of the car, the 
freight charges must be paid on the basis of the minimum 
weight for the size of the car used, notwithstanding the notation 
placed by the shipper on the bill of lading. 

The notation placed on the bill of lading is not a correct 
statement of the facts in that no order was placed with the 
carrier and, therefore, the notation is, in our opinion, of no 
effect. See Pole Stock Lumber Co. vs. G. & S. I. R. R. Co., 26 
I. C. C. 451, on page 454 of which the Commission said: 


Rates are governed by published tariffs and not by notations made 
on bills of lading. 


The shipper, not having complied with the tariff provisions, 
a notation on the bill of lading will not entitle him to the ap- 
plication of rates which would have applied had he complied 
with the tariff provisions. See Trenton Chamber of Commerce 
vs. A. C. L. R. Co., 140 I. C. C. 527, in which case the Commis- 
sion said: 


Defendants contend there are outstanding undercharges. During 


the period of movement, the applicable tariff provided a commodity 
rate of $7.22 per net ton from Sparta to Paulsboro, on “‘limestone, 
ground or pulverized, minimum weight 67,000 pounds, except where 
marked capacity of car is less, in which event marked capacity of car 
will be the minimum weight.’’ The marked capacity of seven of the 
cars was 60,000 pounds*and of the other six cars 80,000 pounds. Cars 
of 60,000 pounds capacity were requested in each instance and the 
larger cars were furnished for the carrier’s convenience, which fact 
was noted on the bills of lading. As the tariff did not permit the 
minimum to be changed in this manner, the minimum weight of 67,000 
pounds was applicable on the six cars. 


Damages—Deduction of Commissions 


Georgia.—Question: When filing claims against the carriers 
for loss or damage, we have always been required to deduct 
from the amount of the claim 10 per cent, which is supposed 
to represent the selling agent’s commission for disposing of the 
commodity. 
~ as there been, within the last two years, any ruling or 
decision handed down by the courts or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission making invalid the above procedure? We under- 
stand that there has been some ruling of this sort. Will you 
please advise? 

Answer: The general rule, supported by decisions of many 
of the courts, is that the market value of the goods shipped, at 
the place of destination, is the criterion of value from which 
the amount of damages for loss of, or injury to, goods is to be 
determined. From this amount the freight charges to the point 
of destination, if they have not been paid, are to be deducted. 

As you will observe from our answer to “Louisiana” on 
page 374 of the February 9, 1924, Traffic World, there is no 
uniform basis or method for arriving at the destination value, 
that each case must be settled by taking into consideration 
the facts and circumstances surrounding the transportation of 
‘ the goods. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the McCaull- 
Dinsmore case, 253 U. S. 97, in discussing the lawfulness of the 
provision which formerly was carried in the bill of lading to 
the effect that damages were to be based upon the value of 
the property at the place and time of shipment, including the 
freight charges, said: 


We appreciate the convenience of the stipulation in the bill of 
lading, and the arguments urged in its favor. We understand that it 
does not necessarily prevent a recovery of the full actual loss, and 
that if the price of wheat had gone down the carrier might have had 
to pay more under this contract than by the common law rule. But 
the question is how the contract operates upon this case. In this case 
it does prevent a recovery of the full actual loss, if it is enforced. The 
rule of the common law is not an arbitrary fiat but an embodiment of 
the plain fact that the actual loss caused by breach of a contract is 
the loss of what the contractee would have had if the contract had 
been performed, less the proper deductions, which have been made 
and are not in question here. 


You will observe that the Supreme Court speaks of the 
actual loss caused by breach of a contract as being the loss of 
what the contractee would have had if the contract had been 
performed, less the proper deductions. Furthermore, in Illinois 
Central vs. Crail, 281 U. S. 63, the Supreme Court said: 


There is no greater inconvenience in the application of the one 
standard of value than the other and we perceive no advantage to be 
gained from an adherence to a rigid uniformity, which would justify 
sacrificing the reason of the rule, to its letter. The test of market 
value is at best but a convenient means of getting at the loss suffered. 
It may be discarded, and other more accurate means resorted to if, 
for special reasons, it is not exact or otherwise not applicable. See 
Wilmoth vs. Hamilton, 127 Fed. 48, 51; Theiss vs. Weiss, 166 Pa St. 9, 
19; Pittsburgh Sheet Mfg. Co. vs. West Penn Sheet Steel Co., 201 Pa. 
St., 150; Williston on Contracts, sections 1384, 1385. 


By reference to the cases which are discussed in our answer 
to “Louisiana,” page 374 of the February 9, 1924, Traffic World, 
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referred to above, you will observe that in certain of those 
decisions the court has carefully considered the circumstances 
surrounding the making of the shipments in determining what 
amount the plaintiff was entitled to as damages and has not 
merely applied the general rule that the destination value 
measures the amount of the plaintiff’s recovery. 

So far as shipments to commission merchants are con. 
cerned, it seems clear that, if the shipment arrives intact, the 
amount which the consignor will receive is the market value, 
from which the amount of the commission to the commission 
merchant must be deducted. Furthermore, it must, we believe, 
be considered that in the market value of a given commodity 
at a given market, the amount of the commissions which must 
be paid to commission merchants is reflected therein. 

Therefore, while we have been unable to locate decisions 
of the courts in which this subject has been considered to any 
considerable extent, it is our opinion that a carrier is justified 
in deducting from the market value of the portion of the ship. 
ment which is destroyed or injured in transit, the amount of 
the commission which would have been paid on that portion 
of the shipment had the entire shipment been delivered to the 
commission merchant in good condition. 

The only cases of which we are aware which involve the 
question of commission are Adams Express Co. vs. White, 104 
Atl. 110; B. & O. C. T. Co. vs. Becker Milling Machine Co., 272 
Fed. 933, and Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Perie-Van Zant Implement 
Co., 85 Pac. 408. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Robert B. Bacon, Indianapolis, Ind.; John N. Beall, 
Washington, D. C.; Orville C. Bullington, Wichita Falls, Tex.; 
Walter R. Burghardt, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. V. Conlee, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sidney Diephouse, Chicago, Ill.; Horace Emerson, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Edward H. Fall, Louisville, Ky.; Don D. Ford, Dallas, 
Tex.; Ralph S. Fowler, Washington, D. C.; Jones Fuller, Dur. 
ham, N. C.; Robert H. Harrison, Norfolk, Va.; Henry L. Held, 
Chicago, Ill.; James L. Hodgson, Chicago, Ill.; Russell B. 
James, Chicago, Ill.; Leonard J. Kassel, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur 
S. Kern, Louisville, Ky.; J. R. Kettler, Detroit, Mich.; Jerome 
E. Lane, Berwyn, Ill.; William H. Markle, St. Clair, Mich.; 
John T. McCormack, New York, N. Y.; Albert P. Meyer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Charles Pascarella, New York, N. Y.; Paul A. 
Pearce, Cleveland, O.; James G. Pruett, Jr., Montgomery, Ala.: 
Elmo V. Rhodes, Texas City, Tex.; Leonard H. Savadove, 
Camden, N. J.; Emil Schauble, Chicago, Ill.; Harry M. Schmer, 
New York, N. Y.; George W. Shook, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Walter S. Short, Chicago, Ill.; Nelson K. Thomas, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Wallace H. Walker, Boston, Mass.; W. W. West, La 
Crosse, Wis.; J. M. Whelan, New York, N. Y.; Norman Wood- 
ward, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Railway Business 
Association will be held at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
November 19. There will be a morning and afternoon business 
session, followed by the annual dinner in the evening. Frank 
W. Noxon, secretary of the association, will present a proposed 
platform at the morning session and there will be conference 
discussion of “Railway Purchasing Policies.” Other subjects 
on the docket include an address on “Railway Shop Manufac- 
turing,’ by Harry C. Oviatt, vice president, Manganese Track 
Society, and reports of the treasurer and general executive com- 
mittee. Alba B. Johnson, president of the association, will 
preside at the dinner, at which there will be the following ad- 
dresses: Elisha Lee, vice president, Pennsylvania, “What Rail- 
roads and Business Should Expect from Each Other’; Samuel 
G. Botsford, executive vice president, Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, “Inland Waterways,” and Virgil Jordan, economist, “The 
Business Outlook.” 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on September 15 had 159,020 freight cars 
in need of repairs, or 7.1 per cent of the number on line, ac- 
cording to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was an increase of 5,974 cars above the 
number in need of repair on September 1, at which time there 
were 153,046, or 6.8 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy 
repairs on September 15 totaled 109,821, or 4.9 per cent, an 
increase of 3,121 compared with the number on September 1, 
while freight cars in need of light repairs totaled 49,199, or 2.2 
per cent, an increase of 2,853 compared with September 1. 

Class I railroads of this country on September 15 had 4,932 
locomotives in need of classified repairs, or 8.9 per cent of the 
number on line. This was an increase of 347 locomotives above 
the number in need of sueh repair on September 1, when there 
were 4,585, or 8.2 per cent. Class I railroads on September 15 
had 7,961 serviceable locomotives in storage, compared with 
8,264 on September 1. 
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The McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractor 
hauls, hoists, pulls, and pushes with all- 
around utility. Two sizes: Models 20 and 30. 


Ai teens 


CUTTING COSTS 
on RAILROAD JOBS 


The McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor 
is the accepted standard of power that is at 
once mobile, compact, versatile, and flexible. 
It is quality-built, liberally powered. It de- 
livers its power three ways—through draw- 
bar, belt, and power take-off. It is subject 
to an amazing 
vatiety of installa- 
tion, combining 
with an endless list 
of equipment. The 
tractor —in two 
sizes—stands ready 
at your service. 


These fine mechani- 
cal products are 
finer still because 
of the network of 
distribution and 
service we have 
provided. We have taken every precaution 
to obtain representation through highly effi- 
cient local channels, and we have pledged 
the co-operation of our great organization of 
Company-owned branches to supplement the 
work of distributors and dealers. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Whatever your need for flexible power and 
equipment, call the nearest International Har- 
vester branch or write us for the name of 
the nearest distributor. 
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Above: A new International 3-ton Speed 

Truck recently put into service of Winnipeg Electric, 
Winnipeg, Canada. Railroads, street railways, express companies, and 
allied organizations the country over are important users of Internationals. 








TOPPING A 
REMARKABLE 
RECORD 


Climaxing International Harvester’s record* 
of extraordinary growth and progress, comes 
the introduction of four new 6-cylinder Speed 
Trucks . . . 144, 2, and 3-ton capacities. All 
have the same slim, sleek, speedy appear- 
ance, which is so much in demand today. 
And beneath their handsome exteriors are 
features of design and construction which 
contribute to improved performance and 
Operating economy. 


In these new models, sound engineering, ex- 
tensive manufacturing facilities, and highly 
skilled workmen combine to advance the high 
standards set by other. International Trucks. 


The requirements of various classes of service 
are taken care of with a wide choice of wheel- 
base lengths, providing for the use of van, 
stake, panel, bus, dump, and tank bodies. 

International Har- 


Seepepeppupeppeeepepeueepeepeeetceeeeeeeeaesn vester branches and 


INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 


Information Sent On Request 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


dealers now have 
these new Speed 
Trucks on display. 
A convincing dem- 
onstration will be 
arranged on request. 


* In ten years International 
Truck production has in- 
creased 700 per cent, while 
the total truck production 
of the industry has in- 


Chicago, Illinois 
creased only 100 per cent. 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23711. Sub. No. 1. Dawson Produce Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 


vs. A. B. & C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, tomatoes, Naranja, Fla., to Tulsa, Okla. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

0. 23881. Harmon C. Smith, Williston, N. D., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation section 6 of_act, automobiles 
and motor trucks, Pontiac, Mich., to Williston, N. D. Asks ceas 

nd desist order and reparation. , . 

No. 23882. American Electric Switch Corporation, Minerva, O., vs. 
Pennsylvania. A 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1_ and 6 of act, electric 
safety switches, Minerva, O., to East St. Louis, Ill. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 23883. Astrup Co., Cleveland, O., et al., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges, cotton fabrics, crash toweling and cotton 
fabric sweepings, in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of act, 
points in South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia to Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Toledo, O. Shippers of merchandise taking 
fourth class rate from and to which points no commodity rates 
are publisheed preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23884. Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of South Dakota, 
Pierre, S. D., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. : 

General basis of class rates and the rates on various com- 
modities, as described in the report jn-Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases Appendix 10, applying between all stations in South Dakota 


and all points in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas and Mis- . 


souri (South of the Zone 1 boundry line) in violation of sections 
1 and 3 of act and Hoch-Smith resolution. Alleges competitors 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska are preferred. Asks rates. 

No. 23885. L. W. Hancock, Miami, Fla., vs. F. E. C. et al. : 

Rates and charges in violation of section 6 of act, machinery 
and machines, Miami, Fla., to Louisville, Ky. Asks cease ard de- 
sist order and reparation. 

No. 23886. Crenshaw Bros. Produce Co. et al., Tampa, Fla., vs. S. A. L. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of act, in 
connection with switching of bananas, at Tampa, Fla. Ask refund. 

No. 23887. Illinois Oil Co., Rock Lm &A. St. & S. &. OF. a. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, pétroleum products, Cushing 
and other Oklahoma points to Arlington an her Minnesota 
points. Asks reparation. 

No. 23888. Ashland By-Products Coke Co. et al., New York, N. Y., 
va. A. C. & FZ. Ot al. 

Rates and/or charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, coke, 
Ashland, Ky., and Ironton, O., to points in Michigan, Ind 
Ohio, West Virginia, New York and Pennsylvania, as compared 
with rates from points in Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, West Virginia. Ask rates. 

No. ws orca Silica Corporation, Youngstown, O., vs. A. & B. 

. Of al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of act, sand, Barr, O., 
and other Ohio points to points in Illinois, Indiana;~fowa, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Michigan and Wisconsin as compared with rates 
enjoyed by other producers of sand in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Illinois. Asks rates. 

No. — Columbus Brick & Tile Co., Columbus, Ga., vs. C. of Ga. 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges, commgp_brick, Columbus, Ga., to Gunt- 
ersville, Ala. Asks reparation. 


Youngstown and Warren, O., Bethlehem, Carnegie, echburg, 
Sharon, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., and Weirton, W. Va., to Darlington, 
R. I., as compared with rates on cold rolled steel. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

oO. 92. Hoffman Lumber Co. et al., Columbus, Ala., vs. A. C. L. 


et a. 

Rates in violation first three sections of act, ge lumber 
products, all points in South Carolina to destinatiéns in C. F. A 
territory, as compared with rates from points in Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama and North Carolina. Asks rates. ; 

No. 23893. Federated Metals Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. Chi- 
cago Jct. Ry. et al. . ; 

Unreasonable rates and charges, zine alloy, Chicago, IIll., to points 
in official classification territory. Aake-rdtes and reparation. 
No. ~— Union Explosives Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., vs. N. & W 

et al. 

Unreasonable rates, high explosives, Emporium, Pa., to points 
in bia mg and West Virginia. SKs cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. lu ys rs Brothers’ Manufacturing Co., Carthage, Mo., vs. 

" . et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, cotton 
piece goods, mill points in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi>~the. 
Carolinas and Virginia to Carthage, Neosho and Webb City, Mo., 
and Iola, Kan., as compared with rates enjoyed by competitors 
at Jefferson City, Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., and at Atchi- 
son and Leavenworth, Kan. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23896. Greensboro Cut Stone Co., Greensboro, N. C., vs. I. C. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, stone, 
rough quarried or sawed, four sid or less, Bedford, Ind., and 
points in the Bedford district, to Greemf$boro, N. C. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 23897. The H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., vs. New Haven 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, common sea sand, Provincetown and Onset, 
Mass., to Westfield, Mass. Asks-rates and reparation. 

No. 23898. Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al., Kansas City, 
Mo., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13 of act, ment, points 
in Kansas gas belt to destinations in Texas and Ne xico on 
the Texas-New Mexico railroad. Competing cement manufac- 
turers in Texas and other states preferred. Ask rates and rep- 


o. 23891. J. D. Crosby Co., Pawtucket, R. I., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
a Rates in violation first three sections of act, hot colled steel, 
/ WA 


aration. 
No. 23762. Sub. No. 1. Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. 
A. C. is. ot al. 


Rates in violation section 1 of act, petretewm asphaltum, and 
petroleum road oil, Philadelphia, Pa., to points in Virginia. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23899. . wee Portland Cement Co., El Paso, Tex., vs. T. 
& P. et al. 
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Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, cement aso, Tex, 
to points on Texas-New Mexico in New Mexicd, aS compare) 
with rates from points in Oklahoma and~other Texas points, 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 1" D. E. Ryan Co., Kalispel, Mont., vs. C. St. P. M. & 0, 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, potatoes; ‘Kalispel, Mont., to Eagle Grove, 
Ia., in violation of secti 4 of act. Asks reparation. 

No. Pe, ee Portland Cement Co., Denver, Colo., vs. A, 1, 
bs. F. oF al. 

Rates in violation sections I and 3 of act, cement, Ada, Okla, 
to points in New Mexico, as compared with r other des- 
tinations on Texas-New Mexico Ry. and from cement mills in 
Texas. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. oe Krupp Foundry Co. et al., Lansdale, Pa., vs. C. of N, J, 
et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 13 of act, cast iron pipe 
and fittings, Lansdale and Quakertown, Pa., Bridgeton, _N.. i 
Somerville, N. J., and Chattanooga, Tenn., to points in all states 
east of the Mississippi River, as compared with rates accorded 
to producers and shippers in Ohio, and also when compared with 
rates accorded to steel and wrought iron pipe shippers in officia] 


territory. : Competitors at Jackson, O., Vincennes, Ind., and in 
—— Ala., district preferred. Ask rates and rep- 
aration. 


No. 23903. Sub. No. 1. Florence Pipe & Foundry Machine Co., Flor- 
ence, N. J., vs. Same et al. 

Same complaint as to rates, charges and minimum weights, 
cast iron pipe and UtindsWlorence, N. J., to points in official 
classification territory, central freight association and North Caro- 
lina. Competitors at Scottdale, Pa., Addyston, Newcomerstown, 
Coshocton, O., and in the Birmingham district preferred. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23904. Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg (Va.) Chamber of Commerce 
es & N. A al. 
nreasonable rates, tobacco stems, Nashville, Carthage and 
Hartsville, Tenn., Bowling Wvean_and Glasgow, Ky., to 5 
burg, Va. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. oo Federal Match Corporation, Chicago, Ill., vs. A. & W. P. 
et al. 
Charges in violation first four sections of act, matches, Belle- 


fonte, Pa., to points in the Carolinas, Alabama, rgia and 
Tennessee, as compared with rates from Oswego, N. Y. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 23906. Dixon-Buchan Tobacco Co., Mullins, S. C., vs. A. C. L, 


et al. 

.Charges in violation of section 6 of act, unmanufactured tobacco, 
billed as scrap tobacco, Lumberton, N. C., to Mu#irssS. C. Asks 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 23907. Pierre Furniture Co., Pierre, S. D., vs. C. & N. W. 

Rates or charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, £urnityre, 

eeeee, Ill., and Minneapolis, Minn., to Pierre, S. D. Asks rep- 
ion. 
o. 23908. Williams Brothers, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, contractors’ outfits, Hendrickson, Mo., to 
Short Creek, Ala. Asks rates aration. 

No. 23909. Odin Coal Co., Odin, Ill., vs. I. C. et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, coal, Odin, IIL, to St. 
Louis, Mo., as compared with rates from mines in southern IIli- 
” —, —_ te go 
Oo. . nehart & Dennis Co., Charlot i Ja., V8. i 
& Northern ‘et A tesville, Va., vs. Greenville 
nreasonable rates, old steel railw track rail, Hellz . & 
to Blue Ridge, Ga. Asks Terararron a 





MOVEMENT OF FREIGHT 


The average speed of freight trains in August was the 
highest for any August on record, amounting to an average of 
13.8 miles an hour, according to reports for that month filed 
by the rail carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

This represents the average an hour for all freight trains 
between terminals, including yard and road delays, no matter 
from what cause,” says the bureau. 

“The average speed for August was an increase of seven- 
tenths of one mile above that for the same month last year. 

“The average daily movement per freight car in August 
this year was 28.9 miles, compared with 33.5 miles for the 
same month last year and 32.1 miles in August, 1928. 

“In computing the average movement per day, account is 
taken of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing 
or awaiting repairs and also surplus cars on side tracks for 
which no load is immediately available. The car surplus in 
August this year was greater than in the same month of 1929 
by 93.3 per cent, which had an undoubted effect on the reduc- 
tion in daily movement per freight car. 

“The average load per car in August this year was 27.4 
tons, including less than carload lot freight as well as carload 
freight. This was a decrease of one-tenth of one ton below the 
average for August, 1929, but an increase of two-tenths of a 
ton above that for August, 1928.” 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
September 23-30, inclusive, was 394,032, as compared with 389,687 
cars for the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 164,244; ventilated box, 2,266; auto and furniture, 35,888; 
total box, 202,398; flat, 16,081; gondola, 72,096; hopper, 67,320; total 
coal, 139,416; coke, 569; S. D. stock, 19,010; D. D. stock, 3,143; re- 
frigerator, 11,855; tank, 414; miscellaneous, 1,146. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 14,500 box, 725 auto 
and furniture, 100 flat, 350 S. D. stock, and 100 refrigerator cars. 
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“On Time Arrival’ 
An Open Letter 


Mr. Traffic Manager: 


merce 


yeh You know the importance of “ON TIME” Arrival. 


W. P. 


Belle. You may insist that your supplier ship “ON TIME.” 


and 
Asks 


&% You may insist that your receiving department pick up 


‘Asks the freight “ON TIME.” 


iture, 
rep- 


to But: Who is the intermediary? Who has possession of your 
shipments for one—two—three or four days before it 
reaches your city? 


oO St. 
Illi- 


Ville 


The National Freight Company 


is INTERESTED in your development—perhaps for a 
selfish reason to make a fair return on its investment, 
but it realized that it must first satisfy you and our first 
thought was 


SERVICE 


And our efforts for the past year have been to produce 
this service, and now that we have it we want your 
business and we both lose if we don’t get it. 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CO. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. SHELDON & CO. 
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Personal Notes 





Press Nichols has been appointed commercial agent, Clyde- 
Mallory Lines, at Waco, Tex., succeeding E. C. Crane. Mr. 
Crane has been appointed commercial agent at El Paso, Tex., 
succeeding R. W. Curtis, resigned. Both appointments are 
effective November 1. 

James J. Livingston has been appointed general agent 
Chicago & North Western, at San Francisco, succeeding R. V. 
Holder, who died recently. Albert O. Olson will become gen- 
eral agent in Pittsburgh, replacing Mr. Livingston, and William 
H. Kreiling will go to Kansas City, Mo., as general agent, in 
place of Mr. Olson. Mr. Kreiling has been traveling agent for 
the North Western in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Executive offices of the Caterpillar Traction Company are 
being moved from San Leandro, Calif., to Peoria, Ill G. A. 
Bahler, heretofore general traffic manager at San Leandro, will 
be located at Peoria. O. T. Arnold will continue as traffic man- 
ager of the Peoria plant. A. H. Glickman, who was assistant 
traffic manager at San Leandro, will be located at Peoria, with 
that title, and E. D. Hedstrom, who has had charge of export 
forwarding at Peoria, will be an assistant traffic manager there. 


T. O. Warrell has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Atlantic Coast Line, at West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Frank J. Finegan, formerly general agent of Universal Trans- 
continental Freight Service, has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, at Cleveland, of the Standard Carloading Corporation. 
D. E. Jackson, formerly of the Godfredson Truck Company, has 
been appointed commercial agent at Detroit, as has Richard R. 
Lillis, formerly assistant traffic manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company. Ralph Crysler and W. R. Butler have been appointed 
commercial agents at Chicago. James A. Finn and Walter 
Jackson have been appointed commercial agents at New York. 
Two additions to the personnel in the appointment of William 
VanScoter and T. J. Whalen as commercial agents at Buffalo 
are announced. 

D. J. Goodman has been appointed special agent, Hocking 
division, Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus, O. 


53 Hours 
67 Hours 


Laredo to Mexico City . .. 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 


NATIONAL 
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George P. Bagby has been elected president and genera] 
counsel of the Western Maryland Railway. 

J. E. Senn has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Texas Electric Railway, with headquarters at Dallas. 

Colonel Sidney Story will speak on “Briging the Ocean to 
the Heart of the Middle West” at a dinner of the Alumni Aggo. 
ciation of the College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago, at the 
Boston Oyster House, October 21. 

J. Will Johnson, of the Pyle National Company, died lagt 
week. He had recently accepted appointment as a member of 
the executive committee of the Railway Business Association. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





J. A. Dunnage, editor of Transport Management, London, 
England, was the speaker at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, October 18. He was one of three delegates from the 
Industrial Transport Association to the International Roads 
Congress in Washington, D. C. After the meeting there came 
to a close they made a tour of the United States to observe 
traffic methods. Arthur C. Tuck, railway transport export to 
J. J. Colemen, Ltd., Norwich, was with Mr. Dunnage at the 
luncheon, the other delegate, Charles Roberts, having gone on 
to St. Louis. Mr. Dunnage spoke interestingly of traffic meth. 
ods in England as compared with those in the United States 
and answered many questions from those in attendance. It 
was developed, among other things, that the Traders’ Con- 
ference is the body in England corresponding to the National 
Industrial Traffic League in this country, whereas the Industrial 
Transport Association has for its object the elevation of the 
industrial traffic profession, a task that, in this country, is being 
undertaken, among other things, by the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America. 





A meeting of the Bridgeport Traffic Association will be held 
at the University Club October 20. A full program is announced, 
including a detailed report of the chairman of the standing 
committee and a period of discussion for consideration and 


GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful sone 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De‘ Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. 
441 Monadnock Bl 414 Whitney Bank Bl 
San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
F.C. Lona, Com. Alatorre, Com. Agent 
Room 1520 eis Pacific Electric Building 
Two-O-One Nort! Wells Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chicagy, Jinois 
El Paso to Mexico City . . ~- 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Liours 


OF MEXICO 
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2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE »x» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


SAILING FROM 
STEAMER BALTIMORE | NORFOLK 


Oct. 26 Oct. 
Nov. 6 Nov. 
Nov. 17 Nov. 
Nov. 28 Nov. 
Dec. 9 Dec. 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 


BALTIMORE, MD. a. PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 South St. Oliver B Law Bldg. 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at eur Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 


TWO GREAT TERMINALS 


At the Port of New York 


Manufacturing, warehousing and 
distribution. 


Fireproof buildings with modern 
equipment and facilities. 


These terminals command the 
metropolitan market of nine and 
one-half million population, and 
their arteries of transportation 
reach the trading centers of the 
world by rail and water. 


Write for booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 
Bayway, N. J. 


Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 





action on various problems. Entertainment will be provided 
by O. Solly Solomonson, from the Brass Company, sleight-of-hanq 
artist, and Milo B. Atkinson, General Electric Company. A col. 
lation will be served. 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland has selected February 5 as 
the date for its annual dinner. 





A drive for new members is being made by the Traffic Club 
of Baltimore. 





Vice-presidents of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
elected at the annual meeting at Atlanta have been assigned 
by President Harkrader as follows: T. B. Curtis, membership 
committee and assistant to the president; W. E. Butterbaugh, 
committee on education and research; J. M. Fitzgerald, speakers 
committee; G. A. Blair, conventions; E. R. Oliver, finance com. 
mittee; R. C. Bray, Pacific coast interests. The following com. 
mittee chairmen have been appointed by President Harkrader: 
Theo. Davis, speakers’ committee; G. Lloyd Wilson, committee 
on education and research; W. Bockstahler, finance committee: 
P. R. Flanagan, committee on procedure. 





J. Hudson Day, freight traffic manager, Nickel Plate, at 
Cleveland, will address the Fort Wayne Transportation Club 
at its monthly luncheon at the Chamber of Commerce October 
23. His subject will be ‘Eastern Class Rates.” 





At the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of St. Joseph 
(Mo.), at the Robidoux Hotel October 14, the following officers 
were elected: President, John J. Goodrich, general agent, Rock 
Island; vice-president, Bert I. Monaghan, assistant traffic manp- 
ager, Brittains Dry Goods Company; secretary-treasurer, Fred 
W. Schmidt, commercial agent, Burlington (reelected); directors 
(three years), Scott Sallyards, traffic manager, Armour & Co, 
and Robert O. Powelson, assistant general manager, Western 
Tablet and Stationery Company. Holdover directors from last 
year are: R. D. Harris, Swift & Co.; W. K. Lockwood, St. 
J. G. I; E. J. Ehlers, Quaker Oats Company; B. I. Monaghan, 
Brittains Dry Goods Company. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will hold its first 
fall monthly meeting October 20 at the Fort Selby Hotel. L. G. 
Macomber, director of the traffic and transportation depart- 
ment, Detroit Chamber of Commerce, will be the speaker. High- 
grade entertainment and music is promised. November 17 
the club will give a dinner-dance at the Fort Selby Hotel, at 
which time officers will be nominated. 





The lake cargo coal case was discussed by A. B. McElvany, 
secretary of the Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau, at 
a meeting of the Study Class of the Traffic and Transportation 
Association of Pittsburgh at the Chamber of Commerce, October 
17. A Cabaret Night and Hallowe’en party will be given at the 
Ft. Pitt Hotel October 20. There will be dinner and three 
cabaret shows by professional entertainment. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club announces a dinner dance 
for members and guests at the Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, 0., 
October 23. J. E. Haynes is in charge of entertainment. 





The guest and speaker at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
Kansas City at the Hotel Baltimore was William Buchholz, 
attorney and chairman of the Election Board. 





The monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Lancaster, Pa., will be held at the Hotel 
Brunswick October 20. Dinner will be served. A large amount 
of business is to be attended to, according to the announce- 
ment, and a good attendance is expected. 





“Annexation of St. Louis County to the City of St Louis” 
was the subject of a speaker before a meeting of the Junior 
Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Mission Inn October 14. The 
annual banquet will be given at the Melbourne Hotel November 
1. There will be a speaker and entertainment. 





“North Woods Magic” was the subject of the J. F. Gould, 
former state fish and game commissioner, at a luncheon of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis, October 16, at the Raddison Hotel. 





Colonel David L. Stone, commandant, Fort Snelling, was the 
speaker at a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at 
the Hotel Lowry October 14. 





There was an attendance of 160 at a meeting of the Central 
Ohio Traffic Club at the Mansfield Leland Hotel, Mansfield, 0O., 
October 2. Dinner was followed by a business meeting, opened 
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DIRECTORY of WAREHOUSES 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse S 
Los Angeles and San Franc 
Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage 


Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space leased for Private Wareheuse, Office and a aad 
Desk Space with Desk and Office destin Rented 


We ee in y Ay my a ee ~~ > ty San Francisce 
and weuld sugges you comp your requesting 
the rates fer our specialized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


DENVER, COLO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the oe oe of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cen’ Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & lt Cempany 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE 


Ship your CARS to us for Storage and Distribution. 
Exceptional Rail Connections. 





25 Years of Satisfactory Service, 


CHICAGO COLD STORAGE. WAREHOUSE Co. 
1526 So. State St. Chicago, IIl. 





Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ano 
2000 Carload PooL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


CRooKs TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 












ST. LOUIS, MO. 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 


General Sieeuedinn 


Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 


sino LOUIS, MISSOURI! 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 














PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PErisBURGh DISTRIBUTION 


Cold distribution most successfully accemplished to 
the 5,000, oon ¢ Pitsburg - a -4 population, throw the Termin 
connections all railroads the buildings eliminates 
except fer city deliveries. a obtainable insurance rates. 
— L, fi ie for doing business, 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 





RICHMOND, VA. 


A #4 Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
i of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
. Ee. cs: R. Siding 200 In. Rate 


we (~2Z Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
SS 


1709 East Cary Street 








SHIP VIA THE PORT OF 


ALVESTON 


AMERICA’S PORT OF 
GALVESTON WHARE COMPANY 


QUICKEST DISPATCH 
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40,000,000 

PEOPLE WITHIN 
OVERNIGHT 
SHIPPING RANGE— 


Your factory need not be in Chicago 
to take full advantage of this great 
market. Warehouse stocks plus G & W 
distribution service will enable you to 
make quick deliveries and meet the 
“small and frequent order’’ problems of 
modern merchandising. 

G & W warehouses are ideally located 
for receipt and dispatch of shipments of 
all kinds. G & W motor truck delivery 
system covers Chicago and suburbs. 
Any special services, such as parcel post 
mailing, pool car distribution, delivery 
and billing to approved accounts, etc., 
will be handled for you completely by 
our experienced organization. 

Over 250 national distributors now 
use G & W service. For distribu- 
tion in or from Chicago, consult 


Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 


1525 Newberry Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








TW-10-18-Gray 


AGENTS 
IN 
22 COUNTRIES 


They’ve gathered a wealth ef shipping 
knowledge which will be gladly shared with 
you. Bring in your traffic problems and 
discuss them freely with our agents. They 
will help you solve them. 


The service of the American Mail Line is 

always reliable and dependable and the cost 

is no greater. No matter how large or small 

the shipment may be it will receive the same 

efficient handling. And “President Liners” 
sail “on time.” Every other Saturday at 11 
a. m. there’s a sailing from Seattle over the 
short route; arrivals at Seattle every other 
Saturday at 8 a. m. insuring speed, efficiency 
and economy for the shipper. 


In addition a fleet of “Cargo Liners” with 


frequent sailings between Puget Sound and the 
Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New, York 


W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 
76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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by C. K. Smaltz, president of the club, who made a short ta; 
and introduced the officers of the club. C. G. Sudborough, vies. 
president, Pennsylvania, was the principal speaker. His gy 
ject was “Railroads, The Backbone of Civilization.” R, p 
Smith, general freight agent, Wheeling and Lake Erie, gay, 
three ‘vocal solos, and other music was furnished by the Pep. 
sylvania Red Arrow Quartette and the Pennsylvania Golde, 
Arrow Orchestra. C. H. Henkel, president of the Empire Steg 
Corporation, was toastmaster, and the committee on arrange 
ments was headed by W. J. Barr, district freight agent, Pepp. 
sylvania. 





The speaker at the luncheon of the Birmingham Traffic and 
Transportation Club at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel October 1; 
was Samuel L. Earle. 





Judge Henry C. Niles, of the court of common pleas, wa; 
the speaker at a monthly dinner meeting of the York Trafic 
Club at the Hotel Yorktowne October 16. His subject was 
“Constitutional Government.” 





A luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis October 13 a; 
the Jefferson Hotel was addressed by Robert A. Roessel, attorney 
and chairman of the Metropolitan Development Committee, on 
merging of St. Louis and St. Louis County, to be voted m 
November 4. 





od 


Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 20—White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—Examiner Macomber: 
a ea _— Livestock Growers’ & Shippers et al. vs. C. & 
. Ry. et a 
* 1, & S. 3522—Livestock from Va., W. Va., Md., Pa. and D. C. to 
eastern points. 


October 20—Newark, N. J. oa Steer and Paulson: 
22824—-State of N. J. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
23040—N. J. Traffic Advisory Committee vs. Same. 
23327—City of Boston et al. vs. Same. 
October 20—Dallas, Tex.—Commissioner Mahaffie: 
Finance No, 8393—A pplication Southern Pacific Co. for authority to 
acquire control of St. Louis Southwestern Ry. by purchase of 
capital stock. 


October 20—Dallas, Tex.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy: 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
2341 . Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waterbury: 
Finance No. 4002—Excess Income of Smoky Mountain Ry. Co. 


October 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21838—West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


October 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8499—Joint Application on West Jefferson Home Tele- 
phone Co. and Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for a certificate that 
the acquisition by latter company of properties of former com- 
pany will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is to 
be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 8500—Joint Application of Cedarville Telephone Co. 
and Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for a certificate that the acquisition 
by the latter company of the properties of the former company 
will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. 


October 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
23646—United States of America vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 
October 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20805—Tri-County Coal Dealers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. R. 
21509—L. V. Austerschmidt et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
21758—Jonesboro Frt. Bureau et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
October 22—Newark, N. J.—Board of Public Utility Commissioners: 
Finance No. 8337—Application of Morris & Essex R. R. Co. and 
DL. & W. R. R. for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity permitting abandonment of a portion of the line of 
the Morris & Essex R 
October 22—Argument at Washington, D . Se 
Ss. . — Bureau, for Brannon Coal Co., et al. vs. A 
. R. eta 
wi A Traffic Bureau, for Jackson Fertilizer Co., vs. A. T- 


et a 
—— Cumant a Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry 


R. et al. 


pe... a D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. £498—Application Peoria Terminal Co. for authority to 
acquire control of Peoria, Hanna City & Western Ry. by purchase 
of capital stock and to lease the railroad of said company. 


October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22179—Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
22111—New Florence Fire Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. . et al 
North American Refractories Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
22124—City of Moorhead, Minn., et al. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 
22804—Armour & Co. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 
October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22345—Carolina Shippers’ Assn., ae et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al 
22369—Permutit ee vs. Pa, R. R. al. 
22399 (and Sub. 1 and 3)—Cascade ‘timber Co. vs. G. N. Ry. et 4! 
22711—-National Pole & Treating Co. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Commerce Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad | ¢epririEep PUBLIC, "ACCOUNTANT (ILL) 
and Attorney matters generally. — 
Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Okishoma City Office: 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building CREA COMMERCE A 


709-10 Cotten-Grain Exchange Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 1540 BUILDERS’ FEDERAL TAXES CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOS. C. COLQUITT |THOMAS M. WOODWARD| HARRY C. BARNES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Freight Classification Matters Formerly Attorney for the Director General Spesteiiying to epee before Is Interstate Com- 


Interstate Commerce and of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner PRACTI L URTS 
Departmental Practice for the Interstate Commerce Commission. ocr meng ~eronp ete Ber) 


810 Eighteenth St., WASHINGTON, D. C. | Transportation Building WASHINGTON, D. C.| 307 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicage, Ilineis 


Frank A. Leflingwell Dick Dixon] YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT MANGHUM, MANGHUM &SHANDS 
LEFFINGWELL & DIXON in this directory for 52 consecutive pone nha soc 


Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW issues will cost less than first class State-Planters Building, Richmond, Va. 
SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASS s : . Mason Manghum, formerly with Interstate Com- 
AND VALUATION — postage to mail a single communi nl oats and Virginia aan, 


cation to each one of our readers. : 
Nineteenth Floor, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas ens Sy hny Stoning . ~ eee 


GEORGE H. PARKER|You can reach Traffic World JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW readers each week LAWYER AND 
TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 
Union Trust Bldg. Washington, D. c.| Through the use of an advertise- COMMERCE ATTORNEY 
Boston Office: Rooms 418-19, 131 State ! Street ment this space at the small 


Telephone: Hancock 0297 expense of about one-fortieth of 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
F Assistant recto: Rail- 
roads, and Comptroller United States R. &. Adm.| | & Cemt per subscriber. Telephone Randeiph 0644 


HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Es al i bef Inter- 
ae ee © awe an By Fy Federal ‘Trade = Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Attorney and Examiner sions, rates, price fixing and valuation. Chief 
Interstate Commerce Commission PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS Formerly Assistant ef Examiner 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.| Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 







DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 





ee eee satordAll,Traiic and Transportation Matters COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating | ters mmerce an mmission Cases 
to Reteo—Cohedtiations and Wien E. ¥ ayy + tay Matters Before State and Federal 
ommerce ney Saealt 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. Commissions and Departments 
WASHINGTON, D. C 319 Fourteenth Street 369 Pine Street TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
a Oakland, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | W.- N. PENDLETON JEROME E. LANE 


7 Gommurekd Entenge Oiie, Ateate, Gums | oon a, VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
in this directory for 52 consecutive Traffic Manager — Forwarding Agent — Ocean Po nw eumet @ltune Seren oleae Suberd), til. 
issues will cost less than first class cast handled. Export freight room engaged ooean res Fold Omese: Kassas City, Me. Atlanta, @ 

arr. Peeri ee 
yi sag to mail a single communi- Make us your traffic ‘manager and ‘export freight bre broker in a ———— ee 3 ante 
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cation to each one of our readers. WE KNOW THE SOUTHEAST Registered Prasttioner before f nterstate Commerce Commission 





TRUCKING 


EST. 1857 
JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7966 


CHICAGO 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing - aft in One Book! 


G. R. ‘Leonard . & Co. 


155,N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 
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We Bind The Traffic World 


A RSENS 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prempt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
e Also Bind All Kinds ef Publicatiens 


The Book Shop Bindery, 
350-364 West Erie Street cago 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


"Boston Office: 
92 State Street 














Complete Passenger, 
Mail and Express 
AIR LIN 
INFORMATION 


Fares, schedules, offices, equip- 
ment, air maps and general infor- 
mation, revised and published 
monthly. 


THE OFFICIAL 
AVIATION 
GUIDE 


Room 1304—105 W. Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 






Subscription 
$5.00 per year 
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Hampton Roads | 


Port 
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Traffic 





for these two booklets 
on Virginia ports and 
her firms in the import 
and export trade. 








Research Department 
Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 
Richmond 













WANTED—Experienced freight solicitor; must have acquaintance 
in states of Washington and Oregon; represent short line railroad 
on — basis. Address L. E. D. 306, care Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, 4 





YOU SHOULD HAVE this handy folder of standard traffic depart- 
ment forms on your desk for ready reference. Complete stock on 
hand at all times—bills of ladings, loss and damage, overcharge claims, 
car records, export declarations. Write today for free catalog and 
samples. The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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a an Pacific Millers’ Assn. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. RR 
et a 


October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22406—Omaha Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et aj, 
——— Union Live Stock Commission vs. C. B. & Q. R. R 


et al. 
22800—Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
22420—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R.’R. et al. 

October 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

* 1. & S. 3519—Allowances for unloading bananas, at points on the 
tg te) & Northern Ry. on shipments imported through Charles. 
ton, S. C. 

October 27—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Walton: 

“ane _ 5669—Excess Income of the Prescott & Northwestern 
. a. Co, 

October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

22418—Parlor City Lumber Co. vs. M. P. R. KR. et al. 

- 4" ee General Construction Co. et al, vs. A. D. & NLR, 
. et al. 

22541—M. D. L. Cook vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 

22577 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs, A, 

& L. M. Ry. et al. 

22675—Darragh Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

22676—G. A. Leiper & Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P, Ry. et al. 

22434—King Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

October 27—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy: 

17000 (Part 13)—-Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—-M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 


MERGER CASE REOPENED 

The Commission has reopened for further hearing at a time 
to be set, Finance Nos. 6409 and 6410, Great Northern Pacific 
Railway Company acquisition, on petitions of the commissions 
of Minnesota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Iowa, Idaho, South Dakota, Illinois, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Auburn, Wash. These are the 
cases in which the Commission gave conditional permission 
for the merging of the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, 
The chief condition was that they divest themselves of the 
Burlington. 


A CORRECTION 


In a paragraph, on page 900 of the October 11 Traffic 
World, announcing a meeting of the Southern Traffic League, 
at Nashville, December 14, it was stated that the meeting would 
precede one of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board to be 
held at Nashville December 5. The advisory board meeting 
will be held December 15. 


SUISUN BRIDGE DEDICATION 

Twenty-two thousand tons of steel, fabricated into a gigan- 
tic structure and flung for a distance of a mile and an eighth 
across Suisun Bay, 30 miles northeast of San Francisco, are 
in their final position. After 18 months of construction on the 
project, the last of the great girders going into the super. 
structure of the span have been riveted in place and on Novenm- 
ber 1 formal dedication of the bridge to public service will be 
made by the Southern Pacific Company, its builders. 

The $12,000,000 job has been under way since April, 1929, 
when engineers began sinking 10 great concrete piers into the 
bottom of the bay as the foundation for the structure. 

Erection of the bridge itself signalizes elimination of the 
last physical barrier in transcontinental railroad travel by 
making possible retirement of the historic train ferries, Solano 
and Contra Costa. 

A resultant saving of from 25 to 30 minutes on passenger 
train schedules and from two to four hours on the handling of 
freight trains will be among the services effected by the bridge. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 

Passenger revenues of Class I railroads for the seven 
months ended with July totaled $445,893,849, as compared with 
$510,010,867 for the corresponding period of 1929, a decrease 
of more than $64,000,000, according to revenue traffic statistics 
compiled from carrier reports by the bureau of statistics of the 
Commission. 

Revenue passengers carried declined from 453,827,000 in the 
first seven months of 1929 to 424,695,000 in the first seven 
months of 1930. Revenue a passenger-mile averaged 2.763 cents 
in er 1930 period, as compared with 2.832 cents in the 1929 
period. 

Passenger revenue in July totaled $65,623,682, as compared 
with $79,362,233 in July, 1929. Revenue passengers carried in 
July totaled 59,257,000, as against 67,257,000 in July, 1929. 
Revenue a passenger-mile averaged 2.556 cents in July, as against 
2.6383 cents in July, 1929. 

Freight revenues for the seven months ended with July 
totaled $2,385,471,516, as against $2,731,890,454 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. Revenue tons carried in the 1930 
period totaled 1,202,220,000, as against 1,352,181,000 in the 1929 
period. Revenue a ton-mile averaged 10.66 mills in the 1930 
period, as against 10.78 mills in the 1929 period. . 

Freight revenues in July totaled $346,808,061, as against 
$416,089,072 in July, 1929. Revenue tons carried in July totaled 
182,590,000, as against 214,403,000 in July, 1929. Revenue a ton 
mile averaged 10.71 mills in July, as against 10.92 mills in July, 
1929. 
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